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ABSTRACT 



This book describes an approach to teaching^ writing 
as an ongoing ^learning process* shared by'teacher and students* The 
method, which features multiple options for both teacher and 
.students, .is suited to a developmental, -individualized approacii. The 
'^nrphasis'^is on inductive, diale'cticBl methods in which teacher and 
students question, pxcbe, debrat'e, evaluate, and refine each, jj.dea 
expressed -in Writing- until it becomes as coherent/ organized; ^ ^ 
logical, and developed as the students are able to make 1%^ ^he book 



fi!rstr^wtrlinG"S a 'course or study iii. w^ich teachers can explore n^w- 
modes of teaghing writing. Specific classroom methods and strategies 
are then disqd&sed, with special ^ttenCion given tp the small-group 
method and the interview me^thod for teaching ^wrati^g; examples of 
teaching exercises, games, apd? techniques g^rekorovided. * The final 
sections of the book discuss evaluation procedures for the teacher . 
and for the students and^ demonstrat€, •t^luraugh examples -and 
discus'Sibns of> studejit writing, how the writing process works. The 
•program is directed to community college teachers, but the authors 
note that much of what is discussed can 'be used tor ad'apted at the 
secondary and university levels. (SB) , - 
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VIntroduction: A Process Approach 
It) 'CompoS'ition 

■\-. . ■■■■■■■ 



No Jonger is there any swift or easy way for an Eng^lish graduate 
tO' enter the teaching profession. Moweyer accomplished in tra- 
ditional areas of English studies, candidates afe finding that their 
job seardKes often end with letters like the fon6>^ng. 

Dear Applicant: ^ 

I have received* your letter of application in response to 
" our ad for the position of Assistant Professo^r in o,ur English 
Department.* Yo^irs was one of 400 applications. 

The fact tjiat you did your- undeir'graduate work a^ne 
of the best schools in the country, graduated summa cum 
laude, and 'were a Rhodes scholar is very impressive. Your 
knowle(ige of minor sixteenth-century poets seems outstand- 
ing. However, we were looking for-a person whose back- 
ground would prepare him or her to teach freshman compo- 
sitforx in a two-year college with open admissions. 

I will keep your resume on file in case we have an opening 
in the future. Th'ank you for applying. 

Sincerely, 

Head of the English Department 

Although this letter is hypothetical, it typifies the frustrations 
.EnglislT' teachers face today. Competition for jobs has become 
increasingly stiff. When there is an opening, search committees' 
are selective?, choosing the (Candidate i who* has ^the best skills for 
meeting the needs of present ^coUegej students. In English de- 
partments, teachers ^ho once^could .opt for upper-level literature 
courses or honors cpurses now take their turn at the freshman 
level. • Moreover, even experienced faculty ifiembe^s often feel 
that their traSning has not prepared them to teach composition. 
^Thus, teachers need to be trained or retraioed to teach writing if 
they want to get or maintain jobs and meet the needs of studei^its. 

Sfudei\t^ in the two-year community college run the gamut in 
goals, needs, and backgroiJnds. Son)e students are in two-year 
technical programs, while others are beginning a four-year liberal 
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arts program. The college population may intlude urban, sub- 
urban, and rural students, ranging in age from fifteen to seventy- 
five and representing everjt socioeconomic group. Fojr most stt^ * 
dents, freshman conaposition will b? thefr. last formal course in^ 
writing; for many, it will also be their first bec^ause open admis-. 
sions ccjleges'^take students who. have not had college preparatory i 
courses. ^ ^ » >, , • ( . 

' Often students conie into freshman English wifh a'negativ^ 
attitude becausfe' English has beeji-difficult for them. From the, 
•student's .ijoint of view, it is an' unnecessary evil. ^Despite this, 
they do admit that they are ill .prepared and lack necessary read- 
ing and writing skills. In *act, poor reading and writing have 
become newsworthy items across the nation.. However, the public 
sqhools are frequently^ not budgeted or staffed for developmental 
» programs in these areas, so students wiU 'cbntinue to come to col- 
lege with weaknesses i?i reading' and writiog and with tfieir dis- 
trust of the 'subject. Nevertheless,' ^s English teachers we are 
in the business -of teaching everyone how to wite; although, iron- 
ically, few^aduate Englfth programs include courses that em- 
phasize 'the teaqhing of wjciting, and none recognize theHeaching 
of i writing .as a specialized field by offering training* in rhetoric 
as\ significant *part of masters or doctoral work. Thus, English 
teachers are. often not trained at all in tjie area -which may be 
their career: teaching writing. ' ^ ' ^ 

As teachers of composition we have designed a' progranf >that 
"focuses upon teacheV learning, as well as on studenr learning, and 
that, recognizes the learning process as shafed and ongding. We 
have directed it. toward the teacher in a two-.year coi^mumt^ 
college, but much of what is^ discussed can be jUsed 6>^adapted by^^ 
university or high ^chool teachers of composition. ' • ' %i 

In designing our Approach, we worked from the following as- 
sumption : composition training oughl to offer a ^ange of options 
for both teachers and students in any one class ot laboratory sit- 
uation, because the needs, strengths, and abilities of every indi- 
vidual differ: Institutions are increasingly adopting open-door, 
admissions poficies, so that'no group of students is homogeneous 
in terms of ability. Teachers can provide more help foir these 
Students by individualizing in the classroom and by sharing ideas 
and methods of teaching composition with other teachers. At 
present, few college composition teachers are provid^'with ways 
of using each other as resources in team-learning situations. Each 
teacher is responsible for his or het classes,* and the English 
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• department sets up only general •guidelines .for what should be 
taught. It is»up U> the teacher to 'debide how to teach. Our 
'English, department meetings, .fo^ e;cample,' are held t(!>.. discuss 
departmental business, not to share ideas about teaching. Al- 
^t'hough the members of our depa(rtrnent occasionally have a work- 
shop, we do Yiot have a built-in system .^or discussions' among 
. teachers abojaj: /approaches or methods of teaching or about the 
success or failure of experiments* Actually, ''few teachers in the 

* field acknowledge that skill An writing ^nd in the teaching of 
writing and the degree of structure ^re continual experiments 
with as many skiU.and theory variables as there ate human beings. 

' II both teacier and student have options lor teaching lind learn- 
ing, the chances of'Succe*ss in teaching as well as learning should 
increasQ. • , , ^ ' 

Because Ijur^ method features -multiple options, it is well §uited 
•tcT a developmental^ individualized approach 'whjch acknowledges 
/ that communication must be redefined through experience and 
-consistent experimentation. Our method is co*designed -in two 
'.ways. First, Ve designed the laboratory apprbach together, shar-' 
.ing our ideas, experiments, and experiences. Then as we workedl 
in our .ipdividual classes ©r* witl^ individual students, they too 
^xolayed a part in designing' the prftcess. In%is book we establish 
a>Gontext for pur ^lethod by delineating the infhieritial research 
J ^n th^eld,^ and /we explain ways to apply principles'of rhetoric in . 

practice^ Our purpose is to offer teachers methods and' a theoret- 
, ^.iCal base for^^xperimenting wfth the teai^hing of writing in a lab- 
oratory classroom situation. We ^offer strategies, m9dels, and ex- 
. ercises for teachere'^d students tliat are a means o'£ dis<:c5vering 
. by dopg. Thfese covertly following stages of writing: prewriting, 
contrplling a* thesis, development through evidence and Rhetorical 
stra^gy, editing, and evaluanbq^ Our eniphasis is xm the process, 
of wtitingj rather than on the finishiid product, because the process 
» involves both thei;eacher and the stud^t. * \ 

yOur approach to teachin'g writing is ihfqrraed by attention to 
, thfe, rhetS^igaJ tradition., Plato's Socrates -practicet^ the art of 
d/alectic~l>y^^t^carpfully establishing the setting of co^iversatioris 
Wndi^en, thrcSugiv /i^&iestioning, forcing , his students to befcome 
^\Vare of 'fallacie^j in-^meir logic ajftrd leading tHem inductively to- 
ward the truth about ^^^iveh £opia While the history of the re- 
latipnship be!iy;gen fhetor&apd dialectic is con^Dlex, many modern 

♦ v4ews of rhetoriQ-as a" methM cleanly incorporate ideas that are 
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features of the Socratie dialectic: 'eme Begins not with subject' 
matters but with question^ tKht are open to dispute, and pne pro- 
ceeds by Examining opinion/ on thes^', matters. tKrou^h q^uestlons 
and answers. ' ' * ♦ • ** • * , . 

'.VThis r^ethbd'i^ an important ^spect*of our, teboratory approach. 
Although composition teachers are usually limited in their ability 
tp d^temai^ie the setfing^ of thg situation, they ca^n use the'dialejc- 
tical approach. From tbe mcep"t-iop -of '^r\ 'idea to the finished 
work, students and the teacher^question, prolie, debate^ evaluat^^ . 
and* refine the idea until it* becomes as'coherent,. organized, logical, 
and developed as the students a^fe* able }o* make it. « 

•Aristotle ^f. course recognized and acknoXvledged that Plato had , 
'used* iriductivc, dialecftjcal ^arguments, '"but he predicted^ in Mefd- 
physics that Plato .wa^ only af the starting' point m- science. In ■ 
Rhetorie Aristotle discuss^d.rhetoric ih terms of formal discourse 
alTd proposed means f^'r rhetorical arguments that laten writers tpok 
up as^a set oi guidelines, or even rules, for persuasive language. 
The rhetoric teacher can \im his approach to* argument in the " 
laboratory in an'iriductive way by raising '.questions which help 
students cterify their ideas and formulate 'arguments. The stu- 
dent should be able to inductnyely. develop an argumentative strat- 
egy, a Strategy thart will be enhanced when the s^ud^nt discusses 
the topic wiih^te, audience to discover hOw best to convince them. 
Thus, another concept , derived from. Aristotle — the triad of 

d^apg - um ent — is G tilL^usoful. Writorp bonofit — 
fr.om being aware of the nature of their audience, and they must 
^chopse an appropriate voice to fit their**topic and audience. In 
other words, they must chpose a suitable ethos or persona. 
Finally, they must find a way ta organize and develop their argu- 
ment or, in a broaderTsense, their topic' . 

While the rhetorical principles of 'Iffato? an<i Aristotle 'are 
still valuable, those who define rhetoric today recognfze the lacH 
of absolutes in the ,art. For exampl#, Richard Young, Alton , 
Becker, and Kenneth Pike in Rhetoric: ' Discovery and Change 
(lifew Yor}c:*Harc0urt Brace and Woffd, 1970) tallt in terms of * 
.controlling prbcess:^^i^ ' • ' * 

As a process, rhetoric cleaj^y begins with a person*s im- 
pulse to communicate, to share Seme ^experierice with others 
—although this is a somewhat arbiti^ary starting point since 
* hVoften has explored his experiences *and fonpdlated oVd(^r- », 
in'g trinci^)le^ before he feels a desir e> to^ commOnicate. At 
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some stage in the proc^ iffe must identify his' audience afxd 
decide N^hat strategy he. can u5e to present his ideas'.' If he 
chooses to ^write rathor thap speak, he must at som^ stage 
begin to write and rewrite what he wants to ^y. However, . - 
the process^is not strictly lineaF, with clearly defined stages; 
they often overlap— the writing stage, |for example,^ fre- 
• ' quertlly serves as an* oj^portunity to explore and clarify^ the 
experience in his own. mind. But^n SRite of this blurring* 
and merging, of stages, the writer does at varipus times shift 
his attention* from his experience and his own resources to 
his audience and .to the^written work itself; these shifts of / 
Tttentidn and activity constitute the dietorical process for > . . 
\*^Hter.' [P..91 ^ ' ' - " 

Young, Becker,* and^ike suggtiet that the writer's. awareness of tlie 
relatedness of Subject,' author, -^and^udience is^a^ocess in which' 
-the starting poinf;is^ arbitrary and in which; st^es^By-^iyerlap. 
Thus, argumentative strategy is only a part of. Ihe proces^ and 
not ^lecessarily the starting*, point/ 

. . Socrates himself was ^uspi^ipus of v^riting-becstuse' it Ipcked. 
the dialectical ihterplay of interlocutors; he !elt that probing 
qifestions were necessary in order to , arrive 'at the ^ruth;^ The 
following example sh9W3 how ideas drawn from Plato and 'Aris- 
totle, tempered by . the contemporary ^emphasis on process, can 
be employed in a -laboratory sftuation. * ♦ . 5 

A student came ijpto the lab wjth general ideas about the lack 
of absolutes in Lewfe Carroll's" A/icI Wonderland, W.hat inter- 
6^ted her niO^t abJul the wO Ttrw a s. Lhar Ca null, whu wd^ the 
X only author we had studied all year ,who did not hientipn Go^, 
was also the only author we studied who was trained fqr the 
ministry, ^he had no idea of what her thesis statement yfoum 
' be because she cOuld not determine her relationship to wh^t she 
realized were many possible, subjects. She was asked if the total 
absence of absolutes might not be considered arf absolute in itself. 
Turthermore, Carroll's i?iotif of eat or be^eatep ^nd the de^th 
imagery suggest what may be an uncertain attitude toward threats 
which certaMly.seern final* As we discussed -her attittides toward 
the ideas, several voices or tones- developed., She wondered "if 
Carroll meant to suggest that the Cheshire-€at arid, the Cater- 
pillar are fragments of God?" She^recog^iized that this ide^ could 
be. the germ for a satirg or a.n argumentative ess^y. We considered 
some ideas and moved deductively to find, support fof her ideas. 
In addition,%'he collected material which puzzled hert and we 
braiilstormed possible hypotheses^ 'inductively rnoving toward 
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some general truth that stated as specifically, as possible a thesis 
for which she had support. 'The same movement ^rom specifics 
. to a hypothesis 9ccurred as s^e played with 'the problems that 
aros(i wheh it was sugge.sti^ that the absence of absolutes ^might 
be an absolute. Tliat 'totallvj' t^a-sperated her. and as she got 
angrier/ she iviade the conifection tbat this must have..be©n the 
way Alice felt. . ^ 

Froin this discussion of Alice*s' anger, we moved to the ending 
where Alict'\s anger culminates, \\l>ere she rnakes moral judgments, 
and wheie the author ha.s her grow, out of her dream-nightmare. 
Out of her anger came growth. These statements are a summary 
of the dialogue in whicli we built paradox in order to work with it. 
, 'After a lengthy discussion, we then talked about ways to begiif^ 
•her phper. She decided that either she had to find a subject 
w(»ich she could treat in essay f)6rm oj she would concentrate on 
her vciice of anger and -frustration and experiment with forms and 
approaches to accommodate iV. Her greatest interest finally was 
to mo\e into Her writing from the stance of frustration' and anger 
w'hich permetijted her discui^ion. Her final paper .^entered on the 
problems the writer encoyfnters in ^seeing the Cheshire Cat and- 
the Caterpillar as fragnifints of GQd; she catalogued and ^criticized 
approaches to the subject^ in professorial and ironic tone. Her 
^ovk illustrated not iom\ the* rhetoric of process and, discovery, 
, but also documented Ker fascination with the difiiQult, in this case, 
-^' hep ^^b& tbil i tyTtl ^ Qt- Of total lack of r es o l u ti on was i ts el f a resDl a tiUil. 

In the precedii^ example t^e teacher and the student were 
^sharing ij^ the moces^ of wfi^rig through an inductive, dialectical 
''i^l^rcpach, \ilthaugh the teacher was opiir^iting with a j:lear under- 
sfaqafcg of' Aristotle's approach ,to pres^enting ap argument. Pro- 
''^'%^^'^^^3^^'^^"*^^^"' IS thinking, questioning, and doing, doing, 
quel'^ijo^^, Ind thinking, and thinking Jn what may seem to*be 
a'neveSpenfJVi^iycle. This ^process of wTi^ting as it applies to^oth 
the" teaj^her'aM^ the student is central to our approach. * 

Our b(>pk is^ganized in 'th^ following way. A course for re- 
"training teachers^ outlined in 'chapter one.. We have designed 
the course ftom tfe steps we took as, we retrained ourselves 'to 
teach writirig.^ The' course can be ''taken" by two or more stu-, 
dents (i.e., £;ngli§h teachers), , with*4)r withojit an mstruetoVs^The 
three;quarter coif;f^ie includes doing bibliographical work 'tc5» fa-' 
miliarize' the teacher with thecJY'ies and methods, an, essential 
prerequisite for *the lest 6f the course;^ the practice of methods, 
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including ways fo design units and experiment wi^h new strate- 
gies;* and ways Qf evaluating writing during the.process as well 
as grading finished papers. In chapter two additional methods 
and strategies which -can be uspd in the classroom laboratory are 
disculsed. especially smaU groups ^nd individualizing through per- 
sonartatervie>vs. Along with these two primary methods, we pro- 
. vide examples in Jliapters tv^^^^and three of numerous teaching 
exercises, games, aVid tec^lniques. Chaptef four discusses teacher 
^ and student evaluation of student writing, the course, and any 
part of the writing' process. Chapter five deniohstrates, through 
-examples and discussions of student- writing, how the writing .pro- 
cess works. When students have, mastered the process, they 
> \ sKould be' able to apply the. techniques they have learned in any 
writing situation, because thinking is an integral 'part of the 

* , process. / , ^ • • 
Fcrr' students to learri the basic skills, howeVer, tfae teacher 
/ im^st provide a humanistic atmosphere, the second goal of the 
freshman composition teachef. Although the two goals may at 
first appear dichotomous, they are not. A humanistic approach 
implies a concern for values^nd human worth. ^Before they can 
karn the skills in a meaningful way,' students must feel that tliey 
have sornething worth paying and something that' someone else 
•will want to read. During the AVriting process, stj^idents must also* 

Mari fy iV>pir nwn y^hlf^ft nn^ nHHiif W V Thefifi, Jie&dfi- hfl VP hftfi n 

incorporated^ into our approach. 

Because our approach is individualized^ it can be used in a , 
writing laboratory or in a traditiofnal classroom., Thus, when we 
u§e the term laboratory, we are also talking about the classroom.-r 
Two other terms th^t we use are mimetic and* inductive. Wf 
do not use these Jtorms in a strjctly^ technical sense. By mimetic 
we mean pro\iding students'. with an explicit ^model-^opic,: an 
Qutlino. or an essay— which they can 'imitate. By induHiv'e^^ we ^ 
' mean allowing students t« experiment with language in a variety 
\ of contexts to ,dis.cov^^heiimvp,form.^ Students' maV think a 
topic, inductively, fn^d^vays^^ it, and discover onUheir 
own the* best w^y:t6 fexpress'Tt-. Knowledgeable teachers, on the 
other hand, Tiaye a^ their fingertips" a^ variety of in^^|-^hith 
_ tTiey can apply indueMvely/that ife',as a pal-f oj the^ritjng prO< 
' •* -cess. We- feel that thejnductive;methoy prprpOt^ more creative. 
V- thinking* on the. part oh (he teacher and stucle|trf but one should 
' be aware that once any^.method is used,*it can easily harden into 
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a model or pro<^edure that students feel the^^ jnust follow. 

We IjaVe tried not to be mechanical iri this book'. Although 
we h^e divided t^e process of writing into various ste^ we did 
'it (jnly with great ^ifficulty;Mn a process' approach to writing the 
Vvarious elements of' the process are so /ntexrelated that examples) 
9r techniques which >ve give in one section'could easily be appl^ied 
to another. Although we have many planned units or strategies, 
we^use these units inductively as the need .arises. If they are 
[ plotted on a prearranged syllabus, they bec(5me mechanical, When.^ 
the need for a unit occurs, the teacher or the student may design ' 
it, Tlie,process itself has to become an integ^ral part of the teacher's 
method of teaching and learning and the student s way^of writing. 





1 Philosophy: Experiments' 
in Process for Teachers 



. We learn jvriting, often., as systems; yet writing is not 
systems; it' is a process •whkli produces systems. dare 
not let sy>ste«9S obscure the process. A system can only re- 
; peat itself; it is a res{K)ns^ to the past, not the present. 'To 
write is to make knowledge produce knowledge.'. 
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The process of writing -is a/recurring theme in modern discussions 
• of rhetoric, and the systems which Rubinstein talks abput are 
being analyzed and reeva/uated in light of the needs of students 
today. Since the early 11970s, professional journals, dissertations, ^ 
and texts for freshman cgmposition have reflected a^growing aware^ ' 
ness of the necessity for alternatives^ for teaching writing in the 
classroom. La Verne Gonzalez has discussed a model for designing 
a composition' course in v{h\ch the content is primarily ^tudei>t- 
- created' materials.^ SHe asserts . a need for psychological prepara- 
tion jn .the writing p/oc^ss, including! journal keeping, peer crit- 
icism,^ revision and ^'diting, and ^j^yblkation. Another Approach, 
^designed by Carl Perrin, emphasizes discovery, structure, the 
^ /writer's voice, and revision.^ Central to"his study are the assump- 
'tions that to. write eUffectively thie student ^ust have a significant 
id^, that the idea must exist in soNnte specific 'form, and that the 
voice of the writer must come through in the writing. ' After giv- 
ing students a series of assignments, he discoyered that students 
using l^his method / we^e successful in writing papers that demon- 
strated original thought. Fihally, a^ study made by Bob Wayne 
Ford indicates th/at students who edit and grade each other's 
^themes make significant gains in both their grammar-usage abil- 
^jty and their theme-(;omposition change scores in comparison with 
control groups.** / * \ 

Single-Method jdodels \ ^ 

The above studies only begin to reflect the growing number 

of alternatives open td the writing teacher; however, many of the' 
/ . • , • ^ - 

• ' ^ . ^ 9 

9^ ' ""^ i 
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models avaiTable, including those in textbooks, are single-method 
models. For example. Carter Marshall Cramer recommends that 
the tea<5her and student examine Wa>ne Booth's assumed voice, 
available arguments, and audience, vvith^hiphasis on defining the 
l^st. Because Cramer feeli? that' it is the audience that determines 
Doth the voice and the arguments which the writer uses.^ Given 
'the number of clearK delineated, single-method models available, 
teachers of composition have enough data to begin a new experi*- 
ment every few years for the remainder of their careers, even if 
they afe just beginning. ^ ^ 

The prospective English teacher, however, should be able to 
take a composition training course or specialize in various theories 
of rhetoric as they apply to teaching writing. Most colleges and 
universities are beginning to see 'the need to train prospective 
English teachers in the field of ^composition. For example, Marie 
Jean Lederman has advocated using English majors as tutors ox 
in team-teaching ventures in' reme^dial English courses,^ Joseph 
Comprone has initiated a stinmar for English teaching assistants^ 
at the University of Cincinnati, as have many -other composition 
course directors at universities and colleges throughout the coun- 
>try, Oailis are* being made; nevertheless, a full-fledged course 
which prepares all Erfglish majors to teach wi^iting is stiU a Tjarity._ 

Because alternatives in training rhetoric teachers ha^e been so 
limited, traditional methods of teaching composition^ fiave relied 
heavily on a mimetic i^pproach/ Such methods -usually^ include 
formal , lessons in grammar and punctuation rules, as well as a 
textbook which gives explicit directions axid examples for. writing 
various kinds of papers, e.g., descriptwe, comparison-contrast,' 
character analysis. The. result of single-mpdel instruction is that 
the students may learn to mimic a model paragraph, which may 
or may not help them with future writing assignmenlES, and^ihey 
le^rn numerous rules, wfiich, a^ain, may not transfer to their own 
writing. For -example/ just in the area of grammar, Braddock, 
Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer suggested in 1963 that ^^Mn view* of the 
wide-spread agreemepr of researcTi studies based upon many types ^ 
of students and teachers,^ the conclusion Can^be stated in strong 
and unqualified terms: the t^aCTiing of formal gramifTar has a 
negligible or, because it usually displaces some instruction and 
practice in actual composition,' even a harmful effect on Jthe im- 
provement .of writing,''" Other studies seera^o indi(iate t)iat full 
correction of themes is no more effective than, partial correction, 
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and marginal correction is no more effective than terminal correc- 
tion in improving writing performance.* If the study of rules of 
' grammar before writing and corrections afterward are of q'uestion- 
able value, it would seem that an understanding of ^he process of 
writing might provide the necessary alternative. 

We "have developed an inductive, eclectic, team-designed (i.e., 
teacher-teacher, teacher-student, and/or student groups) ap- 
• 'proach to the teaching of composition which does focus on the 
process. . Initiating and carrying out the preCess are not easy 
• ' tasks: but the- teacher who is knowledgeable in rhetorical theories, 
who is wiUing to experiment and play with the theories, &nd who 
is fascinated with learning can accept the challenge of the diffi- 
cult. We feel that teachers with such knowledge and interests 
are better able to meet the diverse needs- of students, but they 
need training an order to understand how the writing process works 
. and how to experiment with teaching the process. A teacher who 
uses a Socratic, inductive, and individualized approach allows each 
student to internalize the writing process, to be creative, and to 
V. receive, attention froiH the teacher and other students. Although _ 
our students wrote "essays most of 'tfieTme^tKe fofm;comljosition- - 
teachers traditionally teach— they also were able to experiment 
with poems, dialogues, plays; newspaper Articles, or other forfns 
's^'when they felt;^them to-be appropriate to their topic.^_ Further-, 
■ morfe, in tfie laboratory design, 'if a* mimetic method still sg^ms 
appi'opriate for a student, it i& one of^the options for either the 
student or teachei': ~ • ' . , 

As wfe -developed o\ir de'sign^ we integrated theories with prac- 
tice. Because we- were retraining ^ourselves as composition teach- 
ers while also teaching, in our weekly ^inar with^each • other 
we discussed Aetoric from the theoretkal standpoint— brain- 
' storming exercises to -iiiuhtrate teaching styles— and developed 
-units which -we tested in the classroom. For example, teaching 
students about style developedjnto an effective series of analogies^ 
for coping with sentenee stru^)^e._ Wf began by discussing styles 
• that^ve touid generate if we were to-rewrite the story of Creation 
from' the Old Testament. During the subsequent week, we ex- 
perimented in cias> with students., Our original objective was to 
. generate with rftudent.s a .uioup of >perifi. ilrfaiis whkk students' 
-could then utilize to build" styles iiito loin; the sT;uffents an- 
'alyzed the characters of the sen^ent. Ad.un. Iav, and God, the 
Creation evolved into a scrioiis om -ai f pi V . a nightclub mono- 
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logue, and'an essay on, the benefits of lying loW,( W^-* discovered 
that beginning with style ^nd objectives for Specific^, details led 
to form. ' / * ' ' / 

This exercise became i/seful l^ter in teacliing sentence sj^uc-/ 
' tura Students who were unable to see sentence fragmmts fre^ 
quently were able to heat them. Therefore, asked a .g-roup of 
students who couldn't ^ee fragments to read, their papers aloud. 
One student who benefitted from this approach went through tne 
^ following steps' One of^us began by teaching him sentence struc- 
ture through grammar, which at this point he was ready to learn 
because he. knew he had a problem. As He; learned different ^pat- 
terns, he' vocalized them. During this period, his papers were 
being criticized by a student group ifhkt decided ,his papers 
sounded like brief news reports. They suggested this forip to him, 
and in the process of writing headlines, 'a^TV report, and articles 
for a^newspape^, he heard the differenjie' betvi^n fragments ^nd 
'cOmplfete sentences and hegan to see tnjxn as well. In discussing 
his learning approach with the teacher, he realized that his in 
'sight into sentence structure was the Outcome of work in st^le, 
voice, and form — ^IfoWhich he graspe 
of sentence -patterns. By orally^ recitin 
studying sentence patterns, he clarifie 
, writing. ' • . • * ' 1 '. 

Rubinstein sees systems as a hindrance to knowledge; but 
through an inductive u$e of systems, students are able £o "enhance 
\ their own knowledge as they go through the 'process of writing.. 
>r^he previous e:cample,as well as the experience of the student 
^rnentioned in the introcfuction' are illustrations. The Alice in 
Wonderland stu'deif was able to let *lc^owled^e — "the absence of 
absolutes mght be .considered anlabsoliite" — produce knowledge — 
/'a total lack of resolution is itself a resolution," 
, Yeats, in "Thel Fascination .of What's Difficult," also curses 
y the systems' Rubinstein mentions when he discusses his fascina- 
tion with th^ difficulties of writing: ^ ' 

The fascjinatibnlof What's difficult ^ * . , 



throtigh the verbal "aha" , 
his written work and by 
multiple pro^ems in his 
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f rirfind the stable and pull out the bolt.' 
In this poem Yeats iff questioning whether or^^ot his muse and * 
his art -can function in the marketplace. For- the Composition 
teacher, part of the fascination, experimentation, and play with 
theories involves questioning how the tnuse and the art of teach- 
ing can function in the classroom marketplace. As Yeats cony 
, .qiii ^rs the price of his fascina^dn with difficult tasks— the exhaus- 
tion* and^ the dislocation of creating— the reader may almost be 
seduced into believing that he intends to open the stable and 
free the colt. In doing this, however, tfie poetXo^ld relinquish 
his struggle, his art, and, in fact, his muse. . > 

•Teachers of rhetoric often face a similar test. Th^ teaching of 
writing to freshman college students is often yiewed^as {he most 
difficult and ^ast rewarding job in the profession. For the teacher 
(Who hopes to design a creative program in composition, oAe ^hich 
"enables the teacfier to experiment So that the students are able ^ 
to develop their creativity as well as their skills, the realization 
eo^nes^all too quickly that'neither the teacher nor the students . 
are prepared ^to begin the ^ork. TJie preparation for beginning ^ 
, often requires a readiiress to experiment afid -take risks, since "all 
' thinking' involves a tisk. Certainty -cannot be guaranteed in ad- 
\ ' . vance. The ipvasieti^bf the unknown is the nature of an adventure; 
we cannot be sure in advance."''^ T^he .risks for the teacher some- 
tin^ep are great: when we told the students in our, classes that- 
they had unlimited chances to rewrite a paper until it was ac- 
ceptable, we discovered that some.students were so preconditioned 
' fo writing a paper, giving it to the teacher, getting it back>with ' 
red marks and a grade oW Mt, and throwing it away that they 
couldn^t, cope with this method. 'A few of them withdrew from 
class. This was a risk we had to take. The majority stayed and 
realized the benefits in their learning, thinking, and writing. This 
was a risk they had to lake. 

. Conditioned by years .of failure, lack of exposure to any writ- 
ing skills, and an attitude of fear, students^ are only too willing to 
inform the teaclier immediately, '*We,are knaves and dolts/; iThe 
difficulty ^vith- the marketplace for Yeats, the student, and' the 
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composition teacher is the recognition that 'Splays . . . have to be* 
3et up in fifty ways." ' # . , 

Composition teachers, who themselves know how to write and, 
Jcnow the rules for formal argumentation, may or may ^t have 
ever consi<;{ered the process of writing. Even writing teachers who 
have studied process may have no idea of alternatives in develop- 
ing process-oriented methods for students. "Finally, teachers some- 
.times adopt texts as their "method" t)f teaching waiting — perhaps 
a; workbook for remedial classes and The Holt Guide to English 
by William F. Irmscher for freshman English. However^ Irm- 
schei^'s traditional approach may not be adequate i)ecause the 
seasons ^differ in the classroom from day to day, student to stu- 
dent; class to class. 

^ Our three-quarter course of study is designed as a seminar, and 
the course places the major emphasis upon the semirf|Sir members 
to plan, experiment, e\^luate, and strain with theiripeer group, 
so that,, once in the classroom, they can adapt to the changing 
"seasons/* Moreover, the structure of th^ seminar ^ftet the first 
quarter depends upon the needs, desires, and self-initiated direc-- 
tion of members of the seminar. Ans>^rs to the problems \)f grad- 
ing; peer evaluation, planning, st/dent-teacher evaluation, and 
methods are not prepackaged iiL^his course;' these problems are 
solved by the experimentation /6f the seminar members. In this 
' experiment in sdf-direcled learriiji^, the prospective teacher ha^ 
the .options to experience and irrvent both teaching and learning 
strategies. The course ^so offers the ^option of brainstorming. 
Peer cooperation and an^^analysis of teaching style, are integral 
parts ^of the program; by participating in the seminar a potential 
teacher can gain a growing awareness of learnirf^ styles. 



A Seminar for Teachers^ of Composition 

First Quarter: A BiblW^raphical Background 

\Central to our philosophy is the idea that composition teachers 
should have broad background in the current theories and meth- 
ods of teaching composition. Prospective teachers in the, course 
cat! begip. by reviewing appropriate professional jdurnals and^ 
periodicals every month, sharing and evaluating innovations. At' 
the sanie time, each participant should ^elect for study. and an- 
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notation at least ,six of tjhe recommended texts lifted in the Bibli- 
ography, which contains a wide variety of approaches to teaching 
writing as weiras other related .readings. Potential teacTiers are 
encouraged .to study diversified texts and to practice diversified 
approaches. During the' first quarter of the seminar, they will re- 
port on their selections, evaluating theories and the merits of the 
texts as teacher, or classroom resource's^ The responsibility of 
evaluating the texts and of discovering divei^ent theories will 
yield a choice of techniques with which prospective teachers can 
experiment.and practice with intelligence. 

As we surveyed and studied over 20(| books and articles on 
rhetoric arid linguistics offerings both innovative and classical 
methods, we found thatjwe had. numerous new ways to experiment 
in the laboratory.* 'Although, ^e had been teaching freshman com- 
position for a numj)er of years before we began our study, we're-' 
defined bur seminar £^d classroom rOle, focusing upon ourselves 
as learners' and experimenters. A^ our research progressed, we 
discovejred that we shared the same basic philosophy, but we ap- 
plied it differently in t!ie classroom,. One of us relied more on 
gfoup oisCussrons; the^other used an interview metho^ w^hich elim- 
inates marldng student papers (bo{h 'methods are explained in de- 
tail in chapter two). ^Dur bibliographical study provide<i us with 
new learning and teaching strategies. . In oCir classes learning 
, strategies .frequently differed /or the teacher ^^nd the .student; 

during the seminar, prospective teachers have^the opportunity to 
' discuss the differences and to work put ways to coordinate designs. 

5'inally, the. class as a whole shoiild prepare an anhW^ted, judg- 
mental^ bibliography of the books they have, evaluated. During 
the-second and third quarters of the seminar, potential teachers 
* can utilize these sources, jand add to ti^em, as they develop their 
own styles and methods of teaching, wJmch are, the focal point for 
tlia rest of the semina/. The bibliography will also provide them 
with a meaningful reference when they begin to teach. 

Prospective teachers h^ve options in discussing what criteria 
for evaluating^ the books and periodicals are implicit in their 
choices. The criteria may 'include books usejhjf as text^ for stu- 
dents, resources for teachers, selections which deal primarily with 
theory or practical applications of theory, ideas for individualiz- 
ing or using grojaps, and so foi^th. Also, each groUp may wish to 
devote discussion to group process arid learning styles, clarifying 
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wjiat approaches worked well for members of the group. As leach 
group works out problems, it should analyze how the group func- 
tioned and how this knowledge of function or process ^an be,util 
ized in the classroom. The bibliography probably ojught to .be as 
eclectic, general, and ongoing as possibly. Since each teacher is 
experimenting with teaching rhetoric, the bibliography Will be 
most useful if the annotations incjude theory, in addition to ex- 
amples or sarrtpl^ strategies. As teachers compile- tHMjibliography, 
they can begin to form* their own pKiloeophies. A^hey become 
aware of options, they can begin to find ways of ^i)ing with di- 
vergent ideas. Thfe result of such efforts is that we come»"to act 
according to fixed principles and not at random.''^^ 

Second Quarter: Cooperative Study 

In the second quarter, semiAar members can begin to test out 
options drawn from theories/ they have studied in their biblio- 
grf^hical work. Groups may determine the structure of the class. 
By evatluartng the workings of the group process during the first 
quarter, the participants can clarif y what methods and. strategies 
work best for them. members may divide up into teams 

numbering from two Jo four; the size of th^ group depends on, 
the members' prefer€?nces. These group%shoujd work together to 
develop methods of teaching e.ach othe^^ composition and, indi- 
jrectly; learning "the art of teaching coniposition. The assignments 
i8ht>uld be determined by whatever mean^ Jthe^ group establishes 
as workable; f6r instance, the group may want to role play ar^d 
do the,^ assignments themselves. The ideal situation would be' to 
observe one . another testing these methods in actual cOi^position 
classes or to establish team experiments. , w ' ' * ^ 

The greatest diffictflty in experimenting with group models in- 
volves hixne and measurement. Prospective teacTiers who are ex- 
perimenting ^e^d to allow timd for testing and Evaluating new 
approaches. In the classroom students need the opportunity ' to 
recognize for themselves whether or not sm^ll units are working. 
Because sequence is involved, students' are measuring their prog- 
ress in'terms ol splf-improvement. Skill improvement and the stu- 
dent*s_ability tft assess that improvement axe dramatically ev- 
ident by the end of a quarterns work as^tud^nts review their 
portfolio of papers. 'We asked ninety students to evaluate their 
wofk .throughout the quarter. The -greatest problem they Tiad was. 
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shifting- criteria; all' felt their standards, and' goals changed, and 
grew becawse of the increasing demands they pjaced upon them- 
selves.- One 'student stated in his evaluation essay, "In gradmg 
myself overall in terms 6f grammar, punctuation, cre&tmty and 
•the mechanics of writing I' probably deserve a 'B.' Mji^papers 
cbuld be developed more fully an'd my conclusions afe bonng. If. 
I graded myself on improvement, my grade would .be ^n A. If 1 • 
graded myself on where I think I should be, I would probably put 
down a 'C I was going to avetage the^e grades, but that i& im- 
possible." The problem of averaging achievements with, expecta- 
tions is a legitimate issue to discuss with ^udents as the teach- 
ers participate with students in small 'group discussions. By 
discussing these problems in the seminar, prospective teachers 
will be better able io deal with them in the classroom. • 

Another way for teachers to learn more about the -process of 
writing is- to write the assignments along with the students. In 
this way the writing problems of any assignment become clearer, 
and criticism, as well as evaluation, becomes a cooperative ven- 
.ture. Methods^can be critiqued^ by .the seminar members and eval- 
uation tools developed and uSed. F6r 'example, e^ch grou^ •Oiem- 
-ber could design a sample xlikgnostic assignment. Then all the 
membfers of the group or the whole seminar could do each assign- 
ment: After completing an assipiment, the group can discuss the 
difficulties of Wrting the assignment, if >ny,- and tbe .weaknesses^ 
01* strengths in specific skills 'that, can be noted^i^ that particular 
'assignment. This practicar application will provide prospeqtive 
teachers- with realtstic practiQe and a bettgr understantoig of how 
the'writing prdcess works.' It should^alsb help overcom^ the class- 
-robm isolation so many -teachers and students feel. Built inlo $his 
approach,' consequently, is the Concept of consultation ^ot only 
with fellow professionals, but also, with students. 

Tbe following example illustrates another aspect of "the confcept 
ot group invention. Is Don Quixote insane? We asked students 
this question, and in their groups they at first tended to debate 
,the issue. Instead of requirifig. that the students address this ape- 
dfic question when they.^were ready to write, we said that they 
"i^ coiJd respond "to any issue which evolved from the group discus- 
sions. Some students chose to define insanity or show that in- 
sanity could not be defineli out of, cultural constructs.- Several 
drafts which began as papers of definition^developed into contrast 
as the authors compared miiltiple" definitions: Quixote'-s, his so- 
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ciety's, Cervaniefe's, and the writer^s. Some, writers were, kd to a 
discussion of the impact of totalitarianism upon language, Others 
wrote afiout irony: Cervantes's Irony or. the irony .which results 
.when an individual's definifion differs from the group's definition: 
Still other writers identified with Quixote And wrote personal. es- 
says about matching to a different dcummer. One writer satirized 
a definition of insanity; another defiged insanity ''from the stand: 

• pomt bf an insane, person." One student even wrote a letter giv- 
ing Quixote advice: how to succeed,. Thus, the students branched 
out from the original topic and invented new topics. Regardless 
of the students' writing abilities, they selected topics which dif- 
fered in degree of difficulty*! 

Siuce most 'of the prewriting and invention took place orally 
in small groups, students* tested multiple 'options.* Even those stu- 
dents who departed from a textual analysis and used a topic which' 
dep^ded on sources Uher than' the text spent Apportion of the 
tinie iii textual criticism; In this instance, the teacher functioned 
as a resource by suggesting#altemative possibilities as ideas were \ 
generated. When the students began to write their papers, the ' 
teacher functioned dialeatically-T;-testing,. editing, generating al- . 
ternatives Some students were ajble'to finish thei^ papers in ^hree 
days; others ^rked J^^|afirW^^rJi^)^ lb Ififf* theirrown 
self-imposed stahdards', ^\ ' ~ * ^ • , ; . 

^^^^ similar to this 6ne could^l^ generated by the prospective 
tea^^in JhS second'QOarter of th^urse. pass memSets could 
discuss th^ find. .thesis statements/ and actually ^iiite the 

. p&per, going throughNthe same process\ students do.. Thjs would 
accomplish the following goals. First, vagous group members who 
support alternative^ suggest how writing, teams can provide data 
and critidsm simultaneously. §pcond. the teacher (oj in the case 
of'^the seminar, the group m,eniber acting as teacher) can'clarify 
what students are doing by providing terms so that the students . 
can talk as^professionals about what, they arejloing. Thirds stu-*" 
dents or seminar members generate evaluative criteria for the dif- 
ferent'fbrms writing assignrhents can take (e.g., personal essay, 

research paper). Fourth, problems involving grammar, coherence! 
order, and develojiinent^aj^ introduced as the fistener^ become' 
confused.^ Dealing with Ihele problems as tbey occ^ir beconles 

^a natural f)art of the writingj^processt Often, as the group^ reviews 
firsb drafts, gjftics^will retuln tp the author telling him or her 
that ''the Way .you said it yesterday was clearer." The verbal crit- 
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icism and clarification are at this level informal and constructive; 
the teacher acts as' a facilitator, offering suggestions, criticisms, 

• .problems, and resolutions. These discussions thus provide a ere- 

. ative energy. ' ^ , ' ^ 

The assignments devised in^the seminar will illustrate thb need 

• for teachers to prepare for the human dynamics involved. in stu- 
dent and peer evaluation. This book gives teachers a broad sam- 
pling of cooperative -models and ways.-of defining and revising 
them. Teaching writing is an experiment intended to achieve suc- 
cessful communication betweep teachefs and between teacher and 

* /students. Failures as' well as successes "can and will occur. But 

(exercises like the Don Quixote one allow teacher and students to' 

\egin to understand vvho^fhey are, what they believe, and how id 

(^ope with the process of -wrrting: ^- - 

* " * » ^ * t- ^ 

Who am I anyway? No teacher can pr.esiime to answer that 

question definitely foA student. But af least it may be pes- . 

sible to suggest some of the ways in which character can be 

' created by words on paper. And it may be that this very 

concentration on the means by Nyhich masks are made is one , 

,v way to produce character '\n the other gense— a personal ^ 

identity that is responsible, confident, ready for" change.^'. 

Walker Gibson wishes* to establish a wider* range of stylistic 
- ./Choices {or students and' to increase students' williftgn^s to ex- ^ 
periment with other voices! At the same time, he hopes'that this 
will 'enhance the character of tte speaker br writer. - Ou\ process 
approach ^nclud^s this* experimentation with persoAa which alloyvs 
students to discover other characters as well as their own. IrT Our 
4 use of small groups and multiple writing bpj:ions, we have seen 
students become more confi^lent in their ability to use more t\\dn 
one voice. *^ - , 

^ A concern with persona, however, is only one vehicle for discov- 
ering form in writing. Some students begin with audience^ others 
with the topic. Although Gibson stresses beginning witli persona, 
the composition teacher coordinates multiole strategies ^akeA 
from' rhetorical theories or from students t^lemselve.s, who start 
from different l>erspe(5tives. / 

Gibson works froni a very structured rhetorical viewpoint, but 
the.optionsin the laboratory situation aird the chance for teachers 
to expeYifnent with and invent their own designs seem as impor-^ 
tant as listening to self and< designing in response to that listen-'^ 
lng# At this' point in the seminar, members should 'develop their 
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learning philosop^jies, but"* to be aware of the totality of one's 
philosophy is often come face to face with an int-ense paradox. 
In "Parts of "Speech and Punctuation" Gertrude Stein says, *'I 
like the '-feeling the everlasting feeling of sentences- as' they dia- 
gram t^emsel,ves."^** .To discuss ,order in language means that the 
teacher of language deals with multiple definitions and perspec- 
tives. Alternative methods of teaching form, punctuation, and y 
stanaard English can be exploited as a part of the writing process. 
Sen^iinar members should develop various exercises and strategies 
which deal with these alternatives. A sample exercise, mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, explores' alternatives, with. the following. as 
0^)jectives for teachers and students: (1) to develop and fofmu-^ 
late teaching design performances; (2) to face paradox and defend . 
multiple perspectives; and (3*) to generate alternative method^ojf*. 
teaching form, punctuation, and standard English. Studeilts weVe 
asked to form small* groups, to select a person to record th*i? 
grQup's comments, and to prepare a list of possible topics tor writ- 
ing assignments on, the story of Ci'eation as found in Genesis. 
The following is tKe combined list from the class: 

•1. Rewrite the story from the standpoint of the serpent. 
^ » 2- Rewrite the story in terms of a godBess creating Adam 

fro^ Eve's rib." , • , ^ 

3. Research various translations, comparing at 'least four 
' • ' different Bibles. " ' <^ 

^ *V 4. Summarize/the story of Creation. . _ ' . * \ 

5. .Compare the biblical story of Creation with any othej 
story 'of .Creation (Greek, Roman, Chinese, Indian, etc.) . 

6. Rewrite the story omitting the tree of knowledge. 

j ^ \ 7. Rewrite tjie story omitting the serpent. " ' 

! > 8. Select any dialect; rewrite the story ysing that djalect. 
\ 9. Rewrite the story of Creation in the form of a news- 
* . paper story magazine article (specify the paper or ^ ^ 
""^.^ \ magazine). . " * ' ^ 

10.\Select any* American author or poet; retell the story 
using his or her form and style, ^ 
^ • 11. 'Write a commercial and a preview of coming ittractioi^s 

for the m.ovie* version of the story of Crieation. 
12. Draw^ picture of the Garden of Eden and describe it.^ 

♦ . 13. Rewrite the story of Creatidn ffomi,a scientist's point of ^ 
• ^ > view. ^ 

14.' Debate the^assertipn that the Creation- never took place. ^ ' 
*^ ^ 15. Brainstorm twenty- additional questions which could be 

• \ I writing assignments. ^ i ^ • 
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This list includes topics *that allow for* creativity and research, 
the use of various forms (e.g., essay, poetry, drama) and levej^-of 
/ diction, and an awareness of audience. * The topics also*alIow for 
♦ diversity in ability. The twenty additional assignments generated 
by the class )*vere: ' ^ 

V Describe Adam. * ^ ^ 

2. Describe Eve. ^ * , 

3. Describe God. " * ^ 

4: Discuss the stocy of Creation as a. fairy tale or rewrite it 
as such. ^ * 
^ * 5. Write a short slory using the CfeatioR^s your text.' 

6. Write a sermon using the Creation as yolij: text. 

7. Intervie\y Adam. •'^ ^ 

8. Interviewee serpent. 

9. Interview the tree of knowledge. • • ^ - 
^10, Using the story of Creation, define the words justice^ 

^oorf/and evii 

11. Defend or reject the dpctrine of original sin. 

12. Write, a screenplay version; 'selfect actors, sets, props. , ') 

13. K^p'a journal of yonr thoughts as you read the Cre- * 
^ ^ ' atiwi storjj. 'r?J * * * 

14. Place yourself in the role of Goctr^^cord >w^thoughte x ^ 
for "fifteen minutes of free writing. " ' " ' 

,*15. Wjite a poem about the Creatiomusing words or" less. ^ 
16. Write a. research ^pei^ about aspect of ihe Crq- 
/#__^ 1 criticism irifAr* 



y 



ation (forjncjal,.*?i>istorical, -translation^ 
..pretatioh>r LengjBh: five pages. . 
•17. Same as^#I6^^Jbi«ietJi: pages." 
18. Same "as #/lr6!l^ngthr^enty pages. 



intejrO;^ 
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19. Interview fijve peers on a qi^styon of your choi^ con- 
cfemiiVg th^ Creation. 

20. Write an on-the-spot -radio bro\dcast^of the story of 
Creation. * i 

JNow tbe students had eve^^re ^options,- so thej? discussed the^ 
assignments fhey \^uld prefer tj) do and why, a^ well a^ the^wies 
they did not»Vvant to write ^Aut and why. Some students re- 
ject^ topics because they ^X®?^^ written in that form or 
. » , r . , . .■ X ...:xi ^ux — new. Others 

re involved, 
doing re- 




"search, while others discusj^d strategies (k philosophies in groups 
*\ and with the teacher. Tljevariety of topics allowed forthe.9iffer- 

^ ' " le studfents; theit finished papers 



\ ' ent skill levels\and interests Bf tl 
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covered a wide range of topics with varying 'degrees of sophisti- 
cation. By sharing their papers with each other, the students were 
,able to help each other overconie difficulties in mechanics, logic, 
or development, and they were exposed to ^different style^ 

In the above 'exercise studertts invented new topics; theh,^ as 
they wrote their papers, they used the form that would best suit 
that topic, attacking the assignment from the starting points of 
argument^, voice, audiente, or informatiojn. Seminar* members can 
experiment with simiWr assignments, generating ideasj inventing 
topics, discussing . development, and finally writing the papers. 
These papers could then be used in the third quarter for eval- 
uation purposes. ^ ^ * 

Third^ Quarter: Grading , / 

Composition teachers are' always faced with 4he pr6blem of eval- 
uating students, which is all the more acute with freshman stu- 
dents, wht) are often more interested in their grades than with 
what' they are* learning about writing. The fir^t part of the third^ 
quarter' should be devoted to developing, criteria for grading pa-, 
pers. In our approach to jteaching writing, evaluation takes place 
during every part of the process, fronrJ the time students begin to 
generate ideas, to discuss thesis sentence?' and support, and to 
write. Once the paper is polished, the teacher is still faced with * 
dtetermining a final grade. Groups might want to establish criteria 
for an A paper. The development of grading guidelines should 
be both a group ^nd an individual project. Here are some of ihe 
questions Hthat will arise from such a discussion: How muck 
/ weight should be placed on spelling and punctuation? Is creativ- 
ity important? Does a serious weakness in one are5 constitute 
a failing paper? \ Can precis^ and accurate guidelines be estab- 
lished to differentiate A, B, C, D, and F papers? Should grades - 
reflect a student's improvement? Should in-class papers be rateH 
, on the same scale as out-of-class papers? Conflicts ^Vi probably 
arise, in discussing these questions, for the difficulty of ^tablish- 
ing grading criteria is surpassed only by the difficulty in tolerating 
various approaches to 'the appflication o{ those criteria.' ' Jhese 
same conflicts will ari^e in th^classroom; by dealing with .them in 
the seminar, prospective teachers can work out ways to handle 
them in the classroom. K4eachers have a clear concept of what 
their criteusLjre and bav'e explained them to the students or 
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have worked with the studenfevts^develop the criteria, conflicts 
<:an be minimized, if no^ eliminated. 

After seminar members have developed their criteria, they can 
test them on papers they have written'. This will give them an 
opportunity to. expedience the same feelings students have when 
they are being evaluated or graded. They can study their own 
reactions to others' written or oral comments- about their written 
work. How^ight a student react to sucli comments as "too glib," 
"wordy,'' or "incoherent"? What is more .effective— oral or writ- 
ten comments? Are the grader's criteria clear? These questions 
and others need to be explored.*. 

Although each seminar group will design its own model, pos- 
sible approaches include the following. 'Actual freshman themes 
caiLbe shared and graded by the group; or seminar participants 
* c^n%sume student roles and write papers which a panel of grad- 
*ers Can evaluate. 'These evaluations could then be criticized by 
still another group. Alternatives to the "red-pencil", approach 
should be explored: This can include individual conferences or 
small group Criticism, .options for multiple revisions, ox group con- 
^ struction of ^a paper, with the teacher assuming the roles of coachj, 
critic,* and editor, roles which are discussed in detail in chap- 
ter ty^o. ^ ' , 

By the end of the third quarter, seminar members should have 
gainea experience in rhetorical theories, met)iods, and practice as 
they apply to teaching composition. They have^had ati oppor- 
tunity to study, select, produce, individualize, and evaluate; there- 
. fore, l;hey can he eclectic. Writing is an experynent with two ex- 
perimanter^: the writer and the reader. The 9utcome of the 
exper ment should epable students to communicate, jn fact, to 
exist, when they cannot be seen or heard. Thus, a philosophy of 
comp)sition must be living, growing, shared, and various. 

As Yeats struggles, to resol?fe the conflicts of releasing the 
lockel-up Pegasus, the reader ailmost, forgets that in his fascina- 
tion Yeats is hooked. It*is the daily ^^ar with s^lf: .historian, 
hemit, fool, prophet, aged inan, dancing girl, virtuoso, king, poet, 
fisheWp, public man, vision^ryr-?a1nt, hunchback, crazy Jane. 
For toijiposition teachers the l^sjon^^xists ' during 'the writing 
procjss when we, as Yeats-^-wouldigay^, do not know the dancer 
' from the dance. If the creation of poetry is spont;aneovis joy, it 
is ako rending, and anyone attempting to write honestly confronts 
the/same thing. However; the student Who can order words so 
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that others can understand is able /to say '1 am." To involve 
teachers and students in this process is difficult and fascinating. 
In the three-quartbr rhetcgric seminar,* professionals have -the op- 
portunity to create with their peers ao^ evolving philosophy of 
teaching rhetoric and to confront lx)th the difficulty and' the fas- 
cination in a productive way. 
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2 From* Theory to Method: 
^ Diagnosis and Evaluation 



Until about 1920, composition texts were rhetorics. After 
\that, they became almost everything else, with results that 
have horrified observers. The combination of the individual- 
ist theory — Writ'e naturally! — and the organic theory — Con- 
tent and form are inseparably!— has become a talisman so 
powerful that only scorn is reserved for thp§e who would 
. profess to' doubt its magic power.* 



The hostility attending the debate about individualist and organic 
theory is illustrated in Milieus concern about modem rhetoric. In 
both Telling 'Writing and A Vulnerable Teacher Ken Macrorie 
str€5sses that "writing is good because of what it says, how it opens 

\up a world of ideas or facts^ for readers. And how accurately and 
memorably it speaks, a voice issuing from a human being who is 
fascinating, surprising, illuminating."- Milic and .Macrorie illus- 
trate the philosophical debate between what can be called natural, 
open, and "telling" writing and the approach where the writer must 

. determine his or her subject, audience, material, ati^d attitudq prior 
to selecting the form of the essay. We have developed pur process 

3» approach by acknowledging the advantages and disadvantages of 
both theories and th^^mbin^tion thereof. 

A triajox problem facing teachers of writing is that, as profes- 
sionals, we have the responsibility to help students gain skills which 
will help them learn how to think, to organize, to be clear, to be 
precise, and to write as much for themselves as for thdr* Audience. 
Macrorie and Milic assume that the writer must be devoted either 
to form or voice. The criticism ofteri leveled at the formal school 
is that their model is mimetic; requiring students to duplicate form 
without generating it; therefore, students learn how to copy btit 
have no appreciation for the generation of form. In short, they do , 
not learn to think. The individualistic model, on the other hand,, 
while it stresses open, creative, and honest language during the pre- 
writing process, often ignores the function of mechanics, order, and 
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coherence in communicating with*an audience. Inherent in the in- 
dividualistic model is thfe notion that the formal, Aristotelian model 
is not "creative.** Conversely, critics of the individualistic model 
see traditional standards of communication as being compromised. 
The debate extends to professio;nal wrHers as well: 

Eight out'of tefi writers say they never use outline^and the 
other two say tWy use them only in late stages of writings 
* in the second or t^ird draft when they have all the materials 
' captured and need only to reariiinge them strategically. 
In the first place, outlines freeze •mpst writers. Profes- 
sionals are looking fbr ways of breakirig|up the ice and pok- 
ing around in new waters. They want writing and ideas to 
flow> ^ , / 

Macrorie's ice metaphor captures the hostility of the debate on 
approaches to teaching writiit^. Both schools seem to stress that 
the classroom should be a place\filled with alternatives, of different 
ways of thinking and saying the ^ame things, of possibility, and of 
choice for the student writer. But ironically, they, like many teach- 
ers committed to freedom of choice for students, insist on using 
one specific meaiw; for teachings stuofents how to write. 

Writing teachers need to construe^ a methodology from Aris* 
totle's three rhetorical means of ^ersu^^sion: the character of the 
speaker, the* audieJ^cew and the argumerit itself. Yet the learning 
process for a given sludent faced with^a particular assignment may 
involve emphasis on aVngle means. One stiident, for instance, may 
learn writing by focusing' ^upon yQice. Another student may feel 
that the subject or the.a^ands of the audience are most impor- 
tant. The teaching of writii^ ought to aCcomt^odate those "vari- 
ations which are suggested dv different rhetorical' situations as 
perceived by, student writers. \\ 

Our method of teaching wri^in^ pi;ovides for these potential dif- 
ferences in at least three ways. Fi^st^^students ^re responsible in 
part to design and evaluate their own, probess,"i.e., to establish their 
priorities.' Second, even when student^ are involved in prewriting, 
they get immediate feedback from the audience and are •able to 
discover the impact of their designs. Finally,' the<:^eacher can funpr 
tion in any role whicl? facilitates: editor, direc^m*, listener, re- 
corder, arranger. ' ^ \ 

An essential element for teachers who would act as facilitators 
with their studep^ts is the ability to take risks, tp share success as 
well as failure,' to realise that being vulnerable is organic to learn- 
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ing fSib growth. Macrorie has recognized the necessity for the oral 
element in the teaching.pf writing and the necessity of determining . 
the degree of ^'openness" with which we as teachers are comfortable. 
In Telling Writing Macrorie considers the critical oral element to 
be- direct feedback from th^ audience, because it can counter* 
stilted, phony; Svritten-for4he-teacher prose, which he calls "Eng- 
fish." While he assumes/ ^incorrectly, that most students use 
"Engfish," he expats that they will nonetheless operate largely *' ' ^ 
from their^own experiences and be open and honest in their writing; ' / ^ 
He stresses this honesty by'^cotncerning himself more with content 
than with mechanics. The benefits of this methqd are/ small group * ^ 

support, criticism, and immediate feedback. If the teacher is avail- " 
able and is comfortable In the role of leader-artist, thefn this system 
' - ' may work well^ J . / • ' v 

Peter Elbow ^alsc views the beginning writer in the role of artist. 
Lik;e Macrori^ ,he explains in Writing without Teachers that be- ^ ^ 
ginhing wHte/s must record every thought that _comes into their 
heaids during the thinking, prewriting, and invention sta^, ignoring, 
formal considerations, which 'he feels will come l^ter when the 
writers "boil down" their process. Bpth Elbow and Macrorie recog- 
nize the power and authority writers get when they generate their ^ j 
.own designs and work with the support of others; no\^(ever, both ' ^ 

authors imply that ignoring form is useful only in special situations. '^^^^ 
Elbow uses this method with older students taking creative writingj/'^^^^'* y 
who can tolerate their^own degree of '*order," and Macrorie ha^'"";' ' : 
acknowledged that this approach is difficult even on the senior l^^l )^ } 
by admitting his failures in A VultJ^erable Teacher. ^J^*^-' ^ ' 

By the halfwafy nmn in^liie semester that S^^iior Sen^impr 
had become a series of p^nfi^^silences' and refxisals by'^SRi- ' . , . 
dents to allow any - suggestions for change in their work, or / 
sometimes any coniment at all. ^ I tried everything I knew — 
.... I forced everyone to read one work, a portion of Thor* 
eau's essay on wild^ies* called ^^Walking," a timely state- 
ment about ecology. lAtle response. Most students didn't 
read all of it, • . " ' , / 

* In a \^itten memo I reminded the class of^ the prosp^tus ^ . - ^« 
for the course, which said it would balance freedom with 
discipline. -Wheii £hey"^idrVt, respond to direction, I gave 
them more and-more ffeed*?.' This tjiey said they liked/ 
, and they freely skipped.clas^ often and freely felt no obIiga% 
to attend to*or criticize the work bf their classmates/ 

\ " Although Macrorie is talking Shout matters of classroom mana^e- 
^ jnent,the problems of order and disorder and discipline and free* 
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A' 

dom are also an integral part of the manner of presenting ideas. 
Finally, a^ Elbow states in his chapter ^Thoughts on the Teacher- 
1^ Writing -Class," ^TEOPLE 'LEARN FROM THE TRUTH 
EVEN THOUGH THE TRUTH IS A MESS."^ Freshman com- 
position student^^ping with Elbow s messy truth or Macrorfe's 
,freeaorh often^eel the ne,ed for some direction and order. The lab- 
oratory methods of small groups and interviews can provide free- 
dom in a structured situation. Students are allowed freedom to 
make choices, yetrthey have the option to get as much direction as 
they want and need. ^ \ 

Thu^ in addition to teai^hing students way^ of discovering for 
themselves discipline and ofher abstract objectives growing from' 
.choice, priorities, risks,' and decision making, the composition 
teacher has another obligation: providing a^ service. Freshmen 
need to l^rn liow to^ answer essay questions on exams in , other 
course in v^hich the-,essay is the only acceptable form. If students 
have only b^en exposed to free writing, they will not have time to 
boil down their ansvv^rs for a ^iistory- exam, for .example. Nor will 
students do well if th^y know only how to organize answers chron- 
ologically, as one can when writing personal experience essays. Two 
ways tTiese problems can be addressed are by teaching literature 
and by allowing^ students to experiment with forms in a freshman 
composition course. Students can write about characters,, situ- 
ations, or ideas in literary selections. Form evolves, therefore, as a 
respoiise to^self and subject. By encouraging students to pick dif- 
ferent kinds ofHopics, the teacher can help them find a variety of 
ways to organize material without giving them rhetorical models to 
imitate. Allowing.^^tudents to discover-their own form also encour- 
ages active participation: ' ' / 

The traditional /curriculum is itself an institutional system. 
It prescribes rules and procedures that encourage passive 
learning, hot action based on a student's own ideas. To in- 
troduce the future into higher education means to offer 
eyery student an action curriculum — learning experiences in 
' which he can test the implications and/practicality of ideas, 
in which he can' se^ for himself which subjects and styles 
of learning are relevant, in which he can generate his own 
ideas,, select the problems he will pursue, and examine the 
future consequences of present action.* 

. Teachers need teaching-learning strategies— t-supported by a the- 
oretical b^se— ^^hich provide them with ways to operate a class- 
room laboratory. Unfortunately, teachers have long been on the 
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treadmill of grading themes written by students, expending alone 
three or four times the force and energy their students did in the 
writihg process. Roger Garrison provides the following statistics: 

You, the instructor, need time for preparation. A^me, 
optimistically, one. hour per class for this — or another ninety 
hours, 'for a tot^l'of otie hundred eighty hours per year. 
Then assume you have one. hundred students, each of whom 
writes the standard one theme per week for thirty weeks. ' 
At the most optimistic rate of ten minutes per paper, read- 
ing and correcting three thousand papers adds five hundred ^ 
hours to the annual load you carry. So the relative time 
commitment looks like this: 

Students 270 hours. 

Teacher 680 hours.' 

Twd ways to r^llocate both the responsibility and determination 
of the learning process are the use of small groups and interviews 
in the laboratory classroom. ' ^ v ^ 

The Small Group Method 

The use of small groups in the classroom allows students to become 
more active participants than they would be in a lecture situation 
or even in a toial class discussion. In small groups students who 
are shy about talking in large groups^have a chance to share their 
ideas. In sjnall groups students are also apt to becomp more crit- 
ical and self-directed thinkers. Th6y get immediate feedback about 
ideas, thesis, audience, and the like, depending upon what stage of 
the writing' prpcess they are im To begin to cope with small groups 
and to experiment with this design in teaching composition, teach-^ 
ers and students alike, may be c^st into roles drastically different 
from those in a traditional classroom. Teachers whoJist§n to the 
learning process carefully as if isjDperating and place each student 
'A the rple of participant and observe!" grow and change as much as, 
if not^morie than,^ the student. In human terms, therefore, now is 
as imi^ortant as what might be. ^ * - ' . 

It is becoming more and more obvloju^ that the problem of ^ 
understanding theJiature of our intellectual tools offers so 
n^any present complexities that •it i§ not profitable to sep- 
arate tfie one problem from tfie other. . . . Jn fact, the pfbb- 
lem of better understanding our -intellectual tools would at 
present seem to have j)rlority. Even in pure physics', wher^ 
the "problem does not obtrude itself prominently, it is be f" 
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coming. eviaent that the problem of the ''olbserver" nH^st . 
.eventually deal with the obstrver as t hinking abou t-what He 
observes.* 

Bridgeman's comments on perspecti^ve have implicatiohs for the 
teacher who is designing experiments with small g^'oups and "for 
students as they consider the needs of subject and audierfce and as 
'they observe their learning process. In addition to jnechanics and 
the differeqjj^ forms of writing, small groups must eventually con- 
front perspectives. The discove^'tjfnperspective and vpice comes 
as students make'^oices and are\ware of thq implications of those 
choices. The discovery is^ possibl^^vhen the student is playing the 
♦ dual role of participant and observer in the group. 

For example, one student who considered himself to be a goqd 
Christian discovered a new awareness of 'Self from taking multiple 
roles when he .read the Sermon on the Mount. He .learned that 
§ven thinl^iQg about aduljery Was as sinful as the act itself accord- 
ing to Christ. As he ^ScusSed this idea in his group, he discovered 
that by talking about it he was as evil as someone committing the - 
act. f^omthaf perspective -he bi^an.to write a paper. His first 
draft was very preachy," and student critics "suggested that-h\e, try 
"♦some othef approach. Having discovered his final voice, he wrote: , 
**I am an adulterer. I didn't know 1 was, but I am." He was able y 
to deal with the paradox of his teliefs in a humorous, satirical v^ay.^ 
The group enjoyed his final pap^r so much that they shared jt with 
other groups. Thus, his thinking powers and his writing were 
developed as he, participated in the group and observed their , 
reactions. 

As groups discuss ideas, 'thesis statements, or g^persTthe mem- 
bers of the group ysten and develop a dual awareness: how I per- 
ceive and how I am perceived^ This pocess may seem overwhelm- 
ing taa teacher ^who in the past has been swamped with the me- 7 
chanics of paper gradifig. What at first'seems toi be overwhelming f 
to the tekch er wh6 expects to learn composition with students is, 
in fact, a major strength as the students work in small glioups.; The 
heterogeneity of the small group allows for peer tutoring and 'the * 
dual awareness of self and others that can lead to invention. One 
—English teacher, Allan Glatthom, uses small groups because he is 
convinced that mos^ students are conditioned hf television' to be 
passive learners.^ Hfe also feels that students have been rewarded 
for being obedient an^d dependent upon tfeachers and are, therefore, 
/ejuctant to assume' r&sponsibility for their own learning. His solu- * 
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tion is to cr^|it^ whatji^^ls ''scenarios" in which students write 
poetry in Small group seflmgs. Glatthom's approach is on^ way i\ 
Which the group* model, once initiated by the teacher, can be 
adapted and redesigned according to the needs of^e students in 
the groups. ^ ' " 

One of our classes divided intg groups to dftej^ss different cantos 
in Dante's Inferno. Their task wa^to present to the class tl^^ma- 
jor ideas of the cantos.^ One group began writing a play^^nother 
group reread their canto aivd then questioned each otlwjr about the, 
interpretation. Another group looked for alL the'sengory images in 
their canto. In another grom/tli^^udents sent Dante t6-their 6wn 
hell andjaa:ate4hei^Te5oi;i^m Daiu^V eyd&'. Each group designed 
or invented a way. to operate which worked best for that group. 

Although the benefits of rapid feedback in small group work 
have been documented,^ it is more difficult to document the result- 
ing interchange which leads the way to critical debate Aij^ open- 
mindedness. For insjtance, when two tutors op^erf suggest alter-' 
native and workable approaches to the beginning writer,, the stu- 
dent is confronted with a choice. In D^emocracy, <ind Education 
John Dewey argues that 'Vhen we come to act in a tangible way 
we have to select or choose a particular act at particular time, 
but any number of comprehensive ends may exist without comple- 
tion since they mean simply different ways of looking at the same 
scene."*^ We have observed that; students who were allowed to 
invent, participate, and observe in groups- showed greater di- 
versity of topics with, each new assignment during the qualrter. ^ - 

At first, options such as small groups m^y be frightening to the 
^student who has always responded to* a fairly directive teacher- 
issued thesis. Any student who needs direction, even to the^point 
of a ready^ipade thesis from the teacher or another student, should 
have that option, ^ince the anxieties of writing are great enough in 
the beginning. Many stu dents Jp^jil prefer that the teacher tell 
them what to write. But when students are encouraged to find their 
own ideas, w|en they see th^ results of experimenting students, 
and when they begin to think on their own, their ability to be self- 
ditected develops. ♦ 

. In the laboratory approach ^moreover, the teacher should create 
an atmosphere which allows as many approaches as possible* The 
small group, model may featute peer pairs as well as larger groups. 
■ Two students may be involved in prewriting analysis or in cri- 
tiquing the final drafts of their papers. At the Same time, students 
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may be working alone, using the board in groups, or sitting in a 
group unable to begin. For the latter group, one motivating device 
is a value, clarification examination. Students frequently neied to 
discuss why they*tSan't or won't write, in terms of both now and in 
the past^ ifi order to begin \he prewrtting process. In doing so they 
are often telling their papers without realizing it. " 

Using the small group model in a flexible manner offers learners 
something beyond^ tlie ^semanticist's dictum that' we sh(3uld tesrcb 
stud^iits^how io think as they cope with their language*. 

"^In building enormous insti^tions afid* employing teachers 
who de'penrf on a system instead of being alert and observant 
in their relationship with the individual student, we merely 
encourage the accumulation of facts, the development of ca- 
paqUi^, Qnd the habit of thinking mechanically, according to 

" a patternt/but certainly hone,of this helps the student to 
grow into an integrated human being^ Systepis may have a • 
limited use in the hands of older ^nd thoughtful educators, 

'but they do not make for intelligence. Yet it is strange that 
words.ljke "system," "intelligence" have become important 
to us. Symbofs have taken the place of reality, and we are 
content that it should be so; for reality is disturbing, while 
shadows give comfort!" • 

In Education and the Significance of Life, from which the above 
quote is taken, Krishnamurti talks about human integrity and 
about getting to know students as wel^s we know our subject. If 
fhe^ institution does not encourage students to be the prime deter* 
minant and director of t^eir learning, it denies them th^\Jiance to 
direct their^thinking processes, ^hey are driven to facts, a priori 
'data^ without an awareness of their thinking and {;he thinking of 
others. Without the option of self^directedness, we come danger*^ 
ously i:lose to telling the students what to jj^.and how to say it. 
Each student may receive the kind of assignment he or she is^ capa- 
ble of doing aad, therefore, never be challenged. We have discov- 
ered that oqce students realize they have the right to choose, they' 
will generally select an alternative that challenges their skill level. 

Group counseling and criticism also help the Writer determine 
audience reception, immediately. The* difficulty of making choices 
is illustrated ^by a set of fall quarter final exam questions which 
took the students two weeks to construct. Many first drafts *of 
questions came in so meticulously structured that oply one an- 
swer seemed possible or appropriate. On the otheV hand, some 
first submissions were so broad that students had no alternative' 
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:but to scale down the questions before they were workable. Of 
the two options, students , felt that the open-ended questions 
where students had to establish parai^eters were preferable to 
the questions calling for machine-cut answers. Students learned 
indirectly that the amount of text under consideration was a factor 
injimiting their answers to workable size: In addition^ students 
began to understand that the selection of a yoke wpuld determine 
form and'size. A satire, ^ first-person descriptive monologue, a 
hypothetical soliloquy written from the standpoint of one of the 
characters were all possible treatments. Consequently, the forma- 
tion of a good question, students felt, was one which inyolved ►ex- 
ploration into possible treatments. The following ^examples include 
questions which can be answered through a number of approaches. 

1. Discuss the control Job believed God had over his life 
and relate this to the control Arjuna believed Krishna 

' • had over hisj life. 

2. Compare, or contrast the motives behind any two of these 
suicides:' Jojcasta, Antigone, and Eurydice. ^ • 

3. Define moral duty as both Antigone anS Job would de- 
fine it. ^ . ^ ' ^ ' 

4. Choose one function of the chorus jn both Antigone and 
Oedipus R^x and illustrate the importance of that . 
fimction. ^ , - ^ 

* 5* Using any two works we fead this quarter, discuife 
women's concept of themselves and/or the implicit attN 
tudfes society had about women. 
6. People are (destroyed or ''strengthened througlT suffering. 
Select- any two works and debate this. 
' . 7. Compare the standards for "perfection" or. "salvation" in 
the Iliad and the Bhagavad Gita. 

8. Compare.or -contrast the ways individuals can attain wis- •v 
dom as explained in either of the Greek plays you read 

and according to Krishna. ^ y 

9. Show h^ individuals are used by God in the Book of Jol) / 
ai>a by tfce gods in the Iliad (ymimay agree or disagreie)^/ 

^ Tfie result of the studept-formulaVed' questions was that stu- 
dents wanted to do what was difficult for them. Not only did they 
''worjc in groups structuring exam questions, but the^ also brain- 
stormed possible answers. This exam-making i)roces^, and the tak- 
ing of the exam, showed that students invented witn the questions. 
The.responses to any one question varied in ^ms of style, voice, 
♦ and form. For example, in response to question two concerning the 
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meaning of 'death, students wrote both personal soliloquies and 
Cijjterior mgnologues for Jocasta before she commits suicide. An- 
other student discussed the role of the guilt-ridden woman in Greek 
society. Thus, the answering of the 6xam was as inventive as the 
composing. * ^ 

§hice this is an essay for teachers and not a text for students, 
we have been careful to order our description of the process with 
attention to how s^yden ts work through it in the classroom and 
ho\^-ife-46 integrated and simultaneous in theory as well. Thus, we 
h^ve just discussed the invention which occurred as students com- 
posed, wrote, an^l edited final exam questions. In a laboratory sit- 
uation, invention 'and pfewriting, brai^istorming, writing, editirfg, 
reysing, ^»nd evaluating are so interrelated that when we illustrate 
techniques for one they could easily apply 'to others. Moreover, 
students and teacher§ frequently create aijalogies from one aspect 
of the process, and n^pply them to another. Because studenf s are 
always at different stages in the process, a sequential approach 
. does not describe what is going on. Unanswered' questions involv- 
ing one student's writing maV ^ovide a resolution for another 
student weeks later. Thus, the writing process is a sharing of indi- 
vidual and collective insights that allows students to learn from 
^ach otlier's writing and learniifg histories: ' * ' 

Understanding the complexities of human experience is, 
most of us, irupossible withoiit asking questions. And even 
when we think we know, we cannot be sure that we have all 
the meaning, perhaps not even the^crucial part of tKe mean- 
ing, until we have tested 6ur insights by sharing them." ' 

Some groiip Work is beneficial and productive whether it is in prev 
writing, composing, editing, rewriting, or evaluatiojj^ a point that 
.both Loa'Kelley and Macrorie support.'"* 

Students need an audience for their writing and fee/lback for 
^their ideas from more than one person. Early in a course a student 
showed one of us a first dlraft of a papen^There were several places 
where the student's Jogic was inipossible to follow. When he was 
asked tp explain what he meant, his response was, "Well, I think 
it's perfectly clear." Silence and kostility began tQ build, so he was 
asked to share his paper with the members of a group and see what 
theic reactions were. The group members ;ivere similarly perplexed 
by some of his statements. At this point the student began de- 
fending his paper, explaining wljat he had meant to say. One group 
member respondedl "Well, whyjlon't you write it that way in your 
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paper? T^R we could «nder3tand." Once the student realized ' 
that his peers cmildn't understand what he had written either) he 
was willing to revise his paper/ Group workman help students be- 
.come aware of the need for clarity of .expression. H. R. Wolf states 
that after using group "discussix)ns ''the papers that the students 
wrot6 had that unmistakable imprint ofHhe individual asserting 
his own being-jn-the- world, his own ,speciaLsense of the world as it 
mefets his eye and^^ourses ip his blood."*^ 

The combination of the group work and interview (which will be ' 
explained in' the next section) can be utilized in both the labora- 
tory and the*classrbom. The lab instructor can provide sequential 
assignments or help students learn how to write specific ,type^ of 
assignments, but, when possible, students can also work with Qach 
other in paii:s oir in small groups. In the cla^sroom^ the writing and 
interview days can be interspersed with small gro'Cipior clas§ dis- 
cussions. This combination would be particularly useful in a fresh- 
man literature and composition course. The group discussions of 
the literature should generate iddag lor writing. 'Students should 
be encouraged to find»their' own topics and, of course, their own 
method of development. ° . 

• In "The. Effectiveness of Non-Directive Teaching as a Method 
of Improving the Writing Ability of College Freshmen," Joan Putz 
set Qut to determine whether the writing of a class of freshmen in 
which paper topics and evaluation were student generated im- 
cproved more significantly than in a traditional, teacher-oriented^ 
class where the teacher assigned, topics and evaluated the writing 
herself.^5 Putz made cowfparisons of three post-test themes written* 
by the experimental groqp and an alternate treatin^t grbup. She 
found there was no statistically significant difference between the 
two groups on l:lie cumulative ratings of the post-test. • There was 
alsc^ no measurable ^bhange in the 'writing achievement of either 
group. She concluded that the de-emphasis of formal instruction in 
grammar, rhetoric, and the fermal elements of English composition 
did not have a detrimental effecU Moreover, the student responds 
^n the post-test ejuestionnaires were strongly in favor of nondirec- 
tive teaching, indicating that the benefi[ts of ihis method are in 
areas which are not so readily measuralMe, i.e.„sej^confidence and 
attitudl. This research is substantiated by our experience. 
^ » Even though the goal is self-direction, the instructor should 
have on hand a variety of general writing topics for students^ par- 
ticulariy at the beginning of the year. The topics can relate to the 

4^0 - ' • . 
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literature yet still allow students the latitude ,to direct and focus 
the topi? ideas^s triey master writing skills. The following assign- 
ments based on warks for world literature and composition classes 
illustrate this diversity. ^ V'' 

I. Creation . . • 

A. Story of Adam and Eve 'and the snake 

1. Rewrite in modern language the^tory of A{lam and Eve 
and the serpent. 

2. Compare your versic^(||gpt^^^^^ 

3. Analyze" which version js'^njOT^ii^^^^ j * 
Read^ another. .version of the Creation (alternatives ffom 
•Greek^ mythology, Indian folklore, etc., willjDe available on 
reserve in the library) ^ / 's.f' 

1. ^ List ihe similarities.^0^' the^^two v^ioirs,. , ..^ 

2. List the differences of the two yei^iSiis. ' 

3. What aspect? of the two cultures mig^fe^::p,u|it for one 
of these differences or simflarlti'es? ^ . 



i 



Job * • « *y ^ , * 

"A. The logic of Job'«.friehds ' ^ --^^^^'^ir- 

. 1. What ^s the logic Of Job's- frie^^cOnceming his mis- 
fortunes? ' / w^-^ > 

I * 2n5escribe a niodern^da^jper^n^who has had some mis- 
fortune aridi^end tni^person's "goodness*" in the way 
Job defended his^y • - ) 

B. God's personality /* 
^ 1. What are the characteristics of God in his discussion 

with Satan and as the Voice out of ihe Whirlwind? 

2. What were your preconceived attitudes about God? " 

3. Discuss your version of God as it relates to the one 
- in Jol^^ 

III: Iliad ^ ' / • ^ 

A. ^ AchilWs leaves the war * ' - 

1. \Ynat reasons did Achilles have for leaving the battle?. 

2. lA^hat reasons did some of the Vietnam draft dodgers 
have for not fighting? > - 

' 3. E2<:plagi^\^'at would cause you not to fight ixi a war., 
6. ^f you were going off -to war like Hector, how would you 
explain it to your son? ' 

C. How would you react to Helen, if you were Hector's wife? 
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D. Reread the 'speeches of ^Odysseus, Phoeni|, and Ajax to 
Achilles. . ^ . , ^ . 

* 1. If you were Achilles, which of the three would be the 
most, likely to persuade you to fight? ^ 

2, ETxplainwhy in a paper^no longer than two pages. 

E. Women's fights ^ 

1. 'List some explicit factors in the status at women in ,the 
• Itiad. . . ^ . ' 

^2. Disouss one of these from your point of view. 

IV. Oedipus Rex \ ' : ^ 

A. Oedipus's personality 

1. List Gedi pus's strengths as a ruler. 
- • 27 List Oedipus's weaknesses as a ruler. 

3, Describe Oedipus^s character in a logical way. 

B. Creon^ , . 

1. "What i^-Creon's attitude abbut being yncle to the king? 

2. Assume that you have been asked to become the leader 
of some student group. Explain why you either will or 
will not take the position. 

These 'sequentiaMiterary assignments include prewriting ,and 
topics for group .discussions designed , to meet the differing skill 
levels of students. The final papers could^be comparison3,^ahalyses, 
formal argumentation, dialogue, personal experience, or. other 
forms.' The topics that include lists give the students a chance to 
prewrite. As they develop their lists and discuss them with their 
group, they be^n to see patterns emerging and possible' ways to 
develop a paper. For example, students listing Oedipus's strengths 
and weaknesses realizedJthstJws-^eaknesses came from using his 
strengths in excess. What niade him. a good leader — his concern, 
his quick acting, his belief- in justice — also* caused his downfall. 
Students who had group discussions on Achilles' leaving S&e battle 
^discovered that they all had different valuSs. Some could under- 
sjtand and sympatljiize with Achilles, while -others thought he was 
being childish oi* iinpatriotic. They discussed the.se points of view, 
looking for proof in the text and raising arguments which in turn 
weife evaluated by the group members. By the time they began dis- 
cussing draft dodgers, they were aware that their ideas differed, 
and that they could not rely, on loaded words, such as unpatriotic 
or capitalistic warmongers. Iri the papers they wrote they knew. 
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that Ihey'had to convince an audience with different values thai 
their point of view was v^alid. These topics give students an oppor- 
tunity to narrow the topic, explore proof, evaluate, find a voice,^ 
and organize as they discuss and write. ' 

The Interview Method 

Another method which can be used in a laboratory situation ^by 
itself or as a part of group work is the interview method. Roger 
Garrison of Westbrook College and Thomas Carnicelli and Lester 
^s^^er of the University qf New Hampshire conducted an institute 
in 1974 focusing upoi;i this method. The basic areas covered at the 
institute were: (1) how to create appropriate diagnostic assign- 
ments 'and what to do with them; (2) how to develpp individualized 
writing sequences for each studeht's .problem; (3) how to give stu- 
dents immediate feedback on their work; (4) hpw to conduct and 
pse the three- to five-minute interview and the longer fifteen- to 
twenty-minute interview; and (5) how to teach students to teach 
themselves. The method, which is totally individualized, is appli- 
cable in a writing laboratory or a '''composition course, can be 
adapted for a combined literature 'and composition course, and can 
be used simultaneously with small groups or peer pairs.* 

First, diagnostic assignments^ are given in or^er to jdetemfine 
each student's strengths and weaknesses. These assignments* 
should.be brief and simple, requiring specific, (actua} infdrmation. 
Here are some samples: , \ > 

For Jiberal arts students: v 

Write a specific description of^ri ordinary new ^vobden pencil*. 

You have just met someone you reajly like in class. You have 
-inyited him/her to^your heuse, but you^ teacher has told you 
not to talk anymore. Write*directions Irom school to your 
house. • . ' * 

Your teatehef has ^ust given.yoij.a D oi?a pjaper in (*p\ck one) 
EiiglisB^histpry,' biology, maif h^ or psychology! In one para- 
' gr^h fexplain to your best £nend why you got a D. In a §(BC- 
Qnd paragraf^h explain why to your teacjbi^r.,. ' ^ 

se^etarial students: . . 

You are my secretary. I have iJeen asked to condupf a two- ' 
Id^ workshop at Intellectual University. for the English de- 
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partment.there in about two nxonths from now. You have my 
appointments calendar. Write a brief note to Dean Smith of 
I.U. offering three alternative dates within a two-week period. , 
/ ' (Further information is suppUed in a -random fist of facts.) 

For nursing or dental hygiene students: ^ 
Describe specifically two' or three (or more) of the most im- 
portant personal qualities you think, a nurse or dental hy- 
gienist should have.. , ^ „ ^ 

For technical students: j"*^ - ' . 

^ Descnbe two specific mfluences (or reasons) which caused 
you to choQse your career program. 

M^-"^Once students have com'pleted one op^wo diagnostic assign- 
ments and the teacher has evaluated them, tfifeir appal erit Strengths 
or weaknesses can be discussed, and they can be directed toward 
assignments that will build on^ their s^engths' or help overcome 
their weaknesses. The teacher gan prepare numerous, assignments 
ahead ofitime, gearing them to t|}e students' interests and voca- 
tions, but^he or she must also become adept at providing on-the- 
spot assignments when the heed arises.. Sequential assignments 
like those below can be developed to help the student overcome 

•**specific .problems. * \^ 

. 1. Purpose: Sharpening verbs ' 

• a. Write about 6^e page on some activity you enj^oy. 
^ b. .Rewrite theiyap^er without using the passive voice or with- 
out using thfe verb to be except as a helper. ^ 
^ c. Rewrite by trying several different verbs for each verb 

you now -have. v • ^ 

2. Purpose: Learipng to select details 

a. Des^cribe one side of your car (or your parents' car, etc.). 
h. Redescribe it by adding minute details, 
c. Now select Wnd use only those details which tell the most 
___J^b(futjthai si^^^ of thenar. 
" 1 Purpose: "Avoiding "purple prose" 

a. Describe a winter or sumtner scene (a tree, a beach, et^). 
Delete al^the cliches and substitute original phrases/ 



c. Delete all but four adjeqtives. 
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4. Ptirpoae: Developing point of view 

a. Go lo the library and find a good reproduction @{ a work 
of art. pescribe it. ^ 

b. Explain what you^hinl^ or feel about what you see. 

c. What -does the work of art mean, or what values does it 
have? • , 

5. Purpose: Improving transitions 

' a. Desbribe how something mechanical works (pencil sharp- 
ener, power tool, etc J. 

9 

*^h. Underline all the transitional words and phrases, 
c. Add or change any that are missing oi unclear. 

* 6. Purposes Using sentence variety 

a. Wifte a short paper.describing one good or bad experience 
you have had du);ing the last week. Use only short, sim- 

' pie sentences. ^ ' 

b. Underline the most important ideas. ^ 

♦ c. Subordihate everything else, using at le^st three different 

methods of-'subordination. > 

These sequential assignments concentrate on only one problem; 
'during interviews with the student in the'early part of the course, 
the teacher should focus the discussion on that particular problem. 
The student should be, given only one step in the sequence at a 
time, but some students may be able to jdisj)ense with one step and 
go on to the next. Students who hav^ already written a paper on 
any to^ic which, includes a weakness in a specific skill area could 
then take steps two and three of the sequence. This method allows 
students 'to overcome specific problems in, development, organiza- 
tion, sentence structure, diction, and the like while working at 
their own pace< Students can also be grouped so that those with 
strengths in one aroa can help those with weaknesses. When hold- 
ing interviews in class, we often say such things as, "George, Gloria..,^' 
is having a problem developing Jier topic. Will you help her?" or," 
"Class, I'm always impressed with Mary's conclusions. If you are 
having trouble \vith yours, she's the» one to see." 

The interview, which takes the place of the red pencil, can* be > 
held in the classroom while the rest of the class is writing or work- 
ing in groups. Even in a cldss of thirty, the teacher can talk per- ' 
sonally to each student at least once a week. Long interview^ can 
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be scheduled daring- office hours. A time chart divided into ten- 
ininute Wlots posted on the instructor's office door allows students 
t9 sign up in advance and to block oiit as rfiach time as they deed. 
For interviews in class, students can pick up sequentially numbered 
three-by-five cards at the beginning of class if they are ready to 
&how the instructor a paper. The instructor reatis the paper, cqff\^ 
ments on it pi^questions the student, and then offers suggestion^ 
for revisions. When a students shows us a paper, we first look for 
the central idea ortfiesis. As we read through the paper we check 
the organization and development, trying to, ignore any punctu- 
ation or Spelling errors/ After reading it, or during {he process, 'We 
point out strengths; then we focus on what seems to be the majt^r 
prdblem in content. If organizatioh is the major problem, the stuv 
dent is asked' to think of other Ways to organize the paper. The 
next time we see it, we again concentrate on the major problem.* 
The success of 'this method depends upoq the instructor's ability 
to focus on the. major ]f)roblem'of the^aper. The teacher should/ 
list in order of importance the- criteria for a well-written papej/ 
The list miglit be central idea, organization,' development, sentence 
structure, voice, punctuation, diction, and spelling. As the teacher 
^eads the paper, he or, she 'can point Out to the students the 
strengths (e.g., a meaningful thought, good transition) but should 
only Comment on one weakness. If the central idea isn't clear, that 
should be the point of discussion. The student then revisfes the 
paper and comes in for another interview. Students of coursfe know 
what tKe criteria are, and, hopefully, learn to correct many of their 
ovm errors; or as their central idea becomes cleat to them, the^ will 
' automatically improve their organization and development. The 
^ mechanical aspects of the paper— grammar, diction, and spelling-- 
should be the last things discussed. These are often the easiest 
problems to detect, but il students are concerned about mechanics 
before\they are concerned about their thoughts, they might end tip 
with a technically perfect, but very dull, paper. . 

The interview method elimiAjates the study of grammar in' the 
classroom. However, it is useful for the teacher to have an under- 
' standing of the new theories of gratnniar, such as those^f Postal, 
Chomsky, and Fries.^« a) knowledge of/transformational grammar is 
helpful tq a teacher in analyzing many writing problems, but the 
student need not study it any more than a patient needs to study 
iT^edicine in Qrder to follow a d9Ctor's prescription. ' 
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Supplying students with te^ctbook models of ^*gooff writing" is, 
however, a pot)r.way to proceed. Models which, for instance, dem- 
onstrate different types of paragraph development, such as compar-, 
ison, contrast, cause and effect, examples, or description, have litjle 
relationship to the practice of writing, A study of one hundred 
paragraphs from Saturday Review, one hundred from English Jour- 
V naly and one hundred from letters to the editor of the Richmond 
>^ Times-Dispatch produced the results found in Tables 1, 2, and 
Table 1 indicates that fifty-six percent of all the paragraphs use no 
^textbook method Table 2 indicates the variety of nontext book 
methods used^ to develop paragraphs; and Table 3 indicates the 
• most frequently used methods of development. The only textbook 
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method used to any exfent is examples, and then in only twenty- 
three percent of the paragraphs. Most rhetoric books which contain 
these models encourage students to imitate them, but form should 
arise from need and should be a matter of invention, not iniitation. 

What, for example, would a model-brteifted teacher do if Rich- 
ard Brautigan handed in "Writing 14" (Trout Fishing in Amer- 
ica)! The coniments in red might include reference to poor orga- 
nization, underdeveloped paragraphs, fragments, and weak central 
idea. The teacher might even stifle such original metaphors as "he 
can watch the hospital slowly drown at night, hopelessly entangled 
in huge bunches of brick §eaweed."'^ The interview arid group 
metliods would at least give Brautigan a chance to defend himself. 

Many textbooks written for students as well as teachers do make 
excellent resources fof teachers who want to individualize learning 
to write. We have categorized these in the Bibliography. Furthef- 
more, teachers should have a library of handbooks, workbooks, and 
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programmed texts to which they can refer students in the labora- 
' tory oi classroom if students need of want to use these sources to 
overcome a specifilc problem. The teacher who has an understand* 
ing of the variety of materiak available, as well as an understanding 
of each student's needs, can'use.this procedxire effectively. 

An individualized method has advantages for both the teacher 
and the student. Instead of spending long houre writing comments 
on papers, comments that are often ignored, the teacher can func- 
tion as a pi:ofessional, diagnosing students' problems and guiding 
I them to solutions. T^e* student will benefit by the personal contact 
^ and the immediate feedback that is often lacking in the classroom.^ 
,Commejits which might be misunderstood by the student if they 
were written on the paper can be clarified. For instance, if students 
see the word vague written in the margin -of thpir paper, they, may 
^ot know why the instructor considered the sentence or idea vague. 
The teacher wlio is marking the paper may not have* the time or 
space to include a lengthy comment. In the interview the teacher 
can quickly explain why he ot she thinks it is vague and discuss' 
; solutions to the problem. Often teachers have a limited time to'' 
grade one hundred essays; thus, they tend to iiiark Only/the errors, 
but ''there is by now an impressive body of evidence that indicates 
that negative information— information about what something iV ^ 
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^ not— is peculiarly unhelpful to a. person seeking to master a con- 
,.cept."i» The personal interview can eliminate negative informatlpn 

if. the teacher leads students to discover means to overcome their 

writing problems; 'men we identify strategies implicit in stu- 
'.dents' writing, our responses Can be much more usefid to our 

students. We can help theni see the value and the limitations of 
' what they are currently^doing and caji define more clearly what we 

want them to do in subsequent essays/'^o In other words, to learn 
I the process of writing, s^tudents need to do. the thinking. 



3 Into Practice: 
Classroom and Laboratory Methods 



1. A Cup of Tea 

^ Nan-jn,'a Japanese ^naster during the Oeiji era (186B- 
1912), received 6 university professor who came to inquire 
about Zen. * 1 

Nan-in served tea. \He poured his visitor's cup full, and 
then kept on pouring. \ ' • 
■ The pressor watched the overflow. "-It* is overfull. No 
more win go in!" | 

"Like this cup," N^-in said, "you are full of your own 
* opinions and specula tidns. How can I show you Zen imless 
you first empty your cip?"' 

' • - 

To manage an open labor^itory situation in no way implies that 
the teacher is not demandi^ng of both self and students. The op- 
iimaUaboratory situation 'is filled with more alternatives than 
the teacher can^ record in ^ny syllabus. The strategies discussed 
in" this chapter explain to students the process of writing through 
analogies and metaphors thjat stress rble playjgg, talking, and do- 
ing. The way these exerqises are perceived hy classes, small 
groups, or individuals accurhulates meaning throughout the length 
of a course. ^ » 

On the first or second day ©i class, mo^t teachers give ^ diag- 
nostic writing assignmerit. The assignment should be simple 
enough th^t all students cajn accomplish it. One such assignment 
is to tell the studen4;s that,^hey have just met an interesting per- 
son (male or female) whc has agreed to come to their house 
when class is over. The teacher has forbidden them to talk any 
more, so ihe students must write directions from school i;o their 
homes. This assignment can be used as a springboard for met- 
aphors for talking about writing throughout the course. For ex- 

discui^s levels of diction or language 
sign); development (How do I Ipiow 



of how many miles to go) ; 



ajnple, it. can be used to 
(when yoA ''hit" the stop ^ 

where to turn? You didn't give me any.. landmarks or any idea 



organization. (You sent me the wrpng 
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way dov^ a. one-way ^street; you are taking me in cycles). The , 
analogies are endless, but they can ofte^ bring th^ problem of a ' 
n^uch more complex writing assignment into fpc\is. 

• A second diagnostic assignment which requires more skill in 
organization and development is to describe a favorite pet; to give 
three -Reasons why the student has chosen^ bis or her coursf of 
study; or to explain one's reactions to college (see chapter two 
for additional assignments). These twS diagnostic assignments 
should together give the teacher a qlear picture^of the students' 
strengths and weaknesses. Any student who bks severe proh- ^ 
lems with mechanics can then begin an individualized program 
immediately. 

Attitude Inventories * ^ * 

9 * * , 

Next, the teacher can help the students become aware of what 
their attitudes about writing are by giving them a writing attitude 
inventory (s^ Figs. 1 and 2). A class discussion of the inventory 
will enable students to. clarify their attitudes about writing, tcL^ 
verbalize those attitudes, and to be accepted by their peers and-' 
the teacher regajdles^ of how they feel about writing. The prob- ' 
lems caused by student attitudes about writing arid about criticiz- 
ing and being criticized should not be. minimized. Teachers who 
.use eithe^^of the forms or one of their own making .show students ' 
how open the classroom and teacher are. 

The, forms may be confidential and handed in for the teacher's 
information only, but they are much more effective when used in 
small groups ot even in a totdl class discussion. Students may be ' 
asked if they^ want the- group to discuss their own attitudes. An- 
other possibility is for the teacher to collect all inventories and ' 
redistribute them randomly, after which the class can work up ^ 
a collective self-assessment. This enables the class to legitimize" ^ 
Its past history in learnij^ to write. Most important, however, 
is the^creation of a forum wjiere stud^ts can participate and be 
acknowledged regardless of what they believe! For example, stu- 
dents who cannot write about a certain work often do not recog- 
nize that their anger with the subject, or treatment of the subject 
IS a legitirhate point of view. The^ may -be saying, '^I can't write 
about^this the way I think* the teacher wants me to write.'' If 
students can become aware of the reasons %r their .attitudes or • 
for those of their peers and teacher, they can begin' to look for 
ways either to cope with or change their attitudes; 
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Attitude Inventory 

The following inventory is confidential and designed to aid teacher planning. 
Please be honest. Each question has six units following it. On the left is the 
most negative unit, on the right the most positive. Mark with an X the area 
which most clearly inciicatesyour attitude. 

1. Your attitude toward freshman English 



2. Your attitude toward reading in general 



3. Your attitude toward reading "literature" 



4. Your attitude about all the previous experience you have had in learn-* 
ing how tq^write . 

f • + . 

— — — .— . I » 

5. Your attitude about learning to write now * 



6. Your attitude about finding ideas and formulating a thesisr for writing 



Your present general attitude about schpol 



8. Your attitude about your ability to master mechani^l problems in 
writing (sp., p., ss., etc.) 

V . „ \ + 

9. Your attitude toward your ability to improve your.^riting 



10.' . Your attitude about the importance of writing in your life . 
_ ^ ' ^ " 

Fig. 1. A sample attitude inventor^ for^a freshman^mposition class. 
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A student in one of our classes wa\5 so hostile that his com- 
ments in class were ^always sarcastic and negative. The reason 
.for this was made clear by his first paper: his writing skills were 
extremely weak, and he could not spell even the simplest words. 
In an office interview the, problem^ was approached* head-on: 
''You've really hostile, aren't you, Robert?*^ His response was 
that.he'could not read* very well,-be mdn't like to write,* ajid he 
couldn't understand why, as 'a business major, he had to take 
English. He'was told that no one who wrote as he did would like 
to write eitl^er. Theh we talked- about his future goals^vand how 

• ' Attitude Inventory " ^ 
Circle the answer that most accurately descriBes your opinions. 

* 1. Qnly students who want to take a writing course in college should 

have to tak6 one. * 

, Str^gly agree Agii^§b \ Undecided Disagree ^Strongly disagree 

2. Most people who read your'^writing are not influenced^dy your 
spelling. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

3. ^Executives dd not need to know how to write because their ^ec-* 

* retaries will correc^ their mistakes. 

Strongly ^^ee Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
'4. A^ ^g aSTydu get ypur idea ^crossj organization does not matter. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 
6. Knowing hOiW to write is necessary fbr most occupations.^ 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strohgly dis^ee 

6. ' Writing is fun. 

Strongly agree Agtee Onde^ded Disagree Strongly disagree i 

7. If you have not learned how to write before coming to college, it is 
too late^for the college teacher to teach you anything. 

Strongly agree A^ee Undecided Disagree. Strongly disagree 

8. College students need to learn grammar. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree ^ Strongly disagree 

9. Secretaries do not need to know how to write becausfe their em* 
ployers will dictate what is tabe writtSfi. r 
Stwngly agree Agree Undecided Disagree \Strongly ^disagree 

10. . Learning how to write well is too difficult for most p^{)le. 

Strongly, agree Agree Undecided Disagree 'Strongly disagree 



Fig. 2. A sample attitude inventory for a freshman composition class. 
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the ability to write ^might be necessary* We discussed avenues 
outside the classroom, such as the re'ading and^writing labs, where 
he could get special help if he wanted it. Finally, he was asked 
to separate his attitude toward English from his attitude toward 
the teacher and to remember that his immediate goal Was to pass 
freshman English. From that point -on, he was a pleasure to have 
in class. Because. his attitude had changed, he was. able to im- 
•prove. However,;near the end of the quarter, we both realized 
that he had not improved enough to pass the course; twelve years 
of neglect cannot be cured in ten weeks. He withdrew from class 
with no hostility and even with a 'feeling .of accomplishment. He 
said he planned to work in the lab before retaking the course. 
Some people might consider this an exfimple of a failure,^ but we 
view it as at least .±he first step toward Success. Pfobert's ^change 
. in attitude gave him a chance to begin learning the writing pro- 
cess. He could take criticism from his peers and. give construc- 
tive criticism, to others. He became a useful contributor in sinall 
groups. ' , 

^ ' ^'^ . ' 
Analogies fbf the Writing Process a ^ \ 

Once st/ideiits have clarified"* their attitttdes, they are ready tq 
begin tl)e \ivriting process. The greatest* initial "challenge for the 
-r^ teacher Is teaching students to construct their own thesis state- 
ments./ Students ne.ed. guidance in how to determine the central 

idea,ind this involves initiating them into the.j)rocess of writing: 
' III, ^ ' * . 

I For too long composition instructors and gomposition texts 
7 /have focused on the product rather thafi on th6 process. 
/ They have-dilpribed the characteristics of the* effective es- 
"/ ^ say rather than the process by .which such ah essay is corii- 
/ / posed. To my mind, this rad^^ional approach h^is all the 
/ / merits of trying to- teach somdbneTiow to bake a delicious 
<calje by describing, the shape, si^ie, texture, and taste of deli- 
cious cakes. Though a person so instructed may learn- to ' 
^recite the^ cliaracteristics of- a prize-winning cake, he is still" 
'no closer fo being able ta bake one himself 1', 

Kytle's book is^ organized around four ways Of getting started: 
dnalysis,^ analogy, .brainstorming, andi systematic jnquiry.. His 
conclusiojj is fchat th^ process is the product. Even^ though corn- 
ing to grips with language and writing is more abstract than the 
; ^rize-win^ngl cake Kytle talks about, his nietaphor ^can be ex- 
tended:^ jusV^s there is no hef^t way to bake a cake, although 
each cake baker has a best wky, there is no best way -to teach 
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composition. The metaphor gets more complicated because the 
proverbial **best j^iethod" may work with one student and not 
with another. 

To help students understand pivwriting, **telling writing,"'ex- 
ecuting the composition, editing, and t'\aluatin^ the finished com- 
iJosition, these activities can be compared io the skills bi diving. 
Does the diver receive a medal based on the average of his or her 
diving ca,rcei? What proportion of the diver's *'grade" is based upon 
skill? Degree of .difficulty? What aspects are considered in eval- 
uating? What relationship exists between the intellectual grasp 
of the moves of the dive and the execution of tKer^? Since the 
diver is often nbt competing when diving, how does the diver 
''grade'' him or herself? And, finally, how does lack of food, sleep, 
and'practice aflect th%, diver? 

Another of the difficult things students have to* face initially ♦ 
is criticism about their written* work. They often find it difficult 
to separate the written word from themselves. A sintple way to 
get them to overcome t*he feeling of personal hurt is to use a se* 

* majQtic approach developed by Sloveig Tor^ik, The t\^acher' should 
wait until everyone else is in clasi^ and then come in, write HELL^ 
on the board, and go about doing the usual 'tasks — take atten^, 
dance, talk about assignments, and so. on. Then the teacher can 
ask the class if they noticed what was written on the board and « 
what their reactions are. The responses are usually varied: "You 
mus^ be in a bad mood today." "I've seen* students write dirty ' 
words on the board, but Tve never s^een teachers do it!" "Are we 
going to read something about hell.?'* Then the teacher can poiAt 
to the'word and ^sk students what it ii?. Again the responses will 
vary. At this point the teacher should add the 0. Most of the 
students will be very relieved, laugh, ancff^)egin to relax. Th^ 

^ HELL and HELLO can then be discussed frbm a?nurabei> of points 
of view. First of all, the vyjitten word is simply a symbol, not 
the thing itself; second, people will react to 'our written words in j& 
different yvays; third, we need to be able to deal objectively with 
words we read jor writer and last, vye^need to be aware of the im- 
pact of words on ^others and on ourselves. 

This' semantic game gnable'S students to become more recep- 
tive |o criticism because it encoura'ges rearrangement of details, 
calls. -to students' attention the possible alternatives of arfange- 

jment, and stresses the playfulness that can accompany-criJ:icism. 
For exampFe, three student critics are apt to suggest three wavs 
of rewriting a sentence for darity. At first, students are lookiifg ' 
for the "correct final solution" to the problems presented to Jhe 
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critics and fipally to the Writer. One student •is this situation 
called ttpon the instructor to select the "right" answer becaijse, 
he said, "they can't all be right." He Was^told it was a matter , 
of personal ta§te. After a moment of silence he said, "Fm not 
particularly hungry, are, you?" The instructor Responded that ^ 
choice makes a good consumer. The notion of consuming lan- 
guage-in this particular class became a game: Instead of feeling 
frustration or apprehension, critics looked forward to group crit- 
icism: "Becaust'^if this doesnjt help you, Vll eat my words." This 
playfulness and gaming also works well with testing thesis state- 
ments, patterning ideals, and examining speakers' y^alues in words. 

Another visuah- analogy which can be used to introduce stu- 
d'ent« to' the proces.s of writing again beging with a word the 
teacher^ writer oh the board. Student^s are given three seconds to 
write down three* or more words that immediately come, to mind.^ 
The use of ^ord associations^* to represent the collective thought ' 
process is especially successful with students who are fearful,' con- 
fused, and conditioned t^ failure in manipiflating » words. T)iis 
visual analogy, using deferent word, qan bcv etnpfloyed through- 
out a course, and it accufnulates more and more meaning as ,the 
students progress. Any word can be used for this exercise, but ^ 
the teacher should.be forewarned about some of the possible pit- 
falls. Some words, like $ports, generate rather stereotyped re- . 
sponses; other wor^s elicit responses too personal for the student V 
to discuss cobifortably. This is a risk an experimenting teacher 
sometimes has to take. The more possibilities tl^e word -suggests, ^ 
'the more.Wied:the* responses wijfl be. • ' \ ' ^ 

After-. the students write' (or-read to the teacher who reco^dts) ^ 
their responses to the word bird dnjihe blackboard, analoigies^to' 
the writing process niay easily be exploited (see Fig. Bird is 
analogot^, generally, to the "idea" of a paragraph;- the associ- 
ations represent possibly proof and^controls.' A xlass is usually 
imprfessed-^ith the overwhelming darta generated in ,three seconds 
by one word.^ Furthermore, they are strufek with' associations ^ 
which seem' unpopular and impossible- to relate. At this point the - 
ieachef should stress that beginning writers 'generally heeze not 
because they have blank minds, but rather becausevtheir minds 
are in a state' of data Overload £ind they may be-imable to make 
sense of what they are thinking. " , - . 

One way to illustrate to students that their minds^are^ actually 
too full isTto have them t^lk in small groups, vrith recorders tak- 
ing not^s or Svith ^he groups keeping track of every major point 
•fhey verbalize. In one such group, a writer who claimed to have 
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Bird 

Associated words 
Connecting lines 



! uaboratory Approach to Writing 
' Idea 

• Controls, details, proof 

* Links, rationales, relationships 



duck fly 
happiness 



^ TWA 



eagle 



early 
perch — 




feathers 



gun 



/ 



BIRD 



migrate,' c 



feed' 



sunlight 




tree 



sparrow 



peace . ' \ woi^s 
chih love 

dog ' / 



robin 



Fig. 3 Commonplace words can used t</ construct aiialogies useful in dis- 
cussiops of the writing prQj:ess. / 

* /' ' . ' " / 

a Blank mind .generated twenty /^deas, any of which could have 
been ^worked iij^o a thesis eithei/alone or in combination. In this 
specific case the class was toM to^ select as many ideas ds they 
could and compose thesis sWements from them> In fifteen min- ' 
utes the class generated ov^r one hundred workable thesis state- 
ments. As students learned to request time for such a session 
when they felt at a loss during the invention process,. the problem 
of a bl'ank mind became^ history. • 
, When th^ class ^iscdsses 'links," members realize th^^ven 
. for obvious cpnnections like bird-tree the links may differ. The 
^ necessity for discussing thoroughly how bird relates to tree be- 
comes obvious whenihe possibilities ar^^ explored: home, perches, 
^nesting; life„Bhoofe^in, survival, graceful, think alrout. The, next 
problena is hoW to free the student from data overload. 

In ordex to discuss the idea bird, the-writer must in some way 
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control the idea. This control is limited or governed by form, 
audience and voice, and authority, but not necessarily in that 
order. Th^ form, depending on the scope of the idea and the ca- 
pabilities of the author, may be a paragraph, essay, article, book, 
or poem. The audience — teacher, peers, experts, children— will in-* 
fluence the voice! And finally, the writer's education, knowledge, 
and expertise will determine his or her authority. Each aspect 
influences the final product, and each is dependent on the other. 
Thus, the teacher must discuss the author's knowledge of various 
aspectS/Of the associations, his or her capacity to direct the links / 
in sjii^port, and finally the audience. Obviously, the fifth grader's -J 
paragraph about a bird's nest will differ from the ornithologist's 
paragraph about the nesting habit§ of the tufted titmouse in the 
Miami Valley. ^ • <j / ^ 

• At this point ftie class may function as a wh9le, in small gjpups, 
(OfT as individuals to test controlling an idea, constructing* a thesis^. 
^ and explaining the links. So often this third point is most diffictilt 
' because the advertising media prepackages words, leading begin- 
ning writers to assumes that their association is the only possibil- ' 
ity or that it is a shared truth. One way to overcome this assump^ 
tion on the students' part is to remind, them of the HELL-HELLO 
. exercise. Another is° to construct thesis equations tising math- 
ematical symbols. 

Experimenting with simple equations illustrates for students- 
the governing power of topic sentences, the necessity for carefully 
drawing up their plans, and the variety of approaches for develop- 
ing paragraphs. Students become sensitive ttj the power gelier- 
ated by semantic equations as they structure thesis statem.ents 
into algebraic equations or reverse, starting with equations 
,and estajblishing Verbal substitutions. One student tlesigned his 
thesis* statement into^the follomng: V = ME. His verbal trans-, ^ 
lat^on: "Vengeance iS |^ine "saith the Lord." Another student 
who N^fented to begin with "Nothing wijl come of nothing" devel- 
oped 0^0. A third example: Vm = — ,*or as the student :ex- 

plained, "My van is tny home on wheels.'* In addition to illustrat- 
ing to students the governing power of the thesis, this exercise 
can help students recognize th^ interrelationships of verbal and 
^ mathematical stnfctutfifs. Finely ,^ this i^ a^ u^efu^anatogy to en- 
courage authority in brd^iing regatdless of \fhere the writer is. It 
' ^ should be noted that the ^me is^more successful in small groups 
''that elect to pursue it. " ' 

ERIC ..^ ^ : 
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The Portable Group " 

One technique which expands the group concept to make use of 
a community approach to education is what could be called the 
portable grdup. In order to cope with the geographical and cul- 
tural isolation of the commuting student, the fresljman teacher 
can utilize a student-developed ''commercial analysis." The form 
reproduced here (see Fig, 4) was designed by students to assess 
or critique television commercials. 

Students used the community and their own families as learn- 
ing resources for ,this analysis, which became a popular event in 
many students' homes and a% their jobs. Ofteh these outside 
groups provided class groups with valuable insights. Several stu- 
dents mentioned that their parents gave particularly fascinating 
insights into questions and that parents and- students were mu- 
tually excited aboutJ;he chance to be a part of each other's learn- 
ing, ^s the separate lives of home, school, strid work were inte- 
grated, the isolation many commuting students felt was dissipated. 

Although the analysis was originally designed to evaluate tele- 
vision commercials, parts of it were informally adapted and re- 
written ito evaluate television programming and movies and ta 
generate topics for writing. Several students utilized ihe list to 
generate criteria for criticism. Finally, classes foun^ themselves, 
evaluating even newspapers and rpagazinis more^carefully, .The 
use of the analysis places students^n Ihe roles of teacher, diFe^tor, 
explainer, recorder, and listener. These roles ^ive students, con- 
fidence, teach them to be careful listeners and evaluators, and 
help generally to increase their awareness* * ' * 

, If the teacher uses a study of commercial programming ^arly 
in the^course, students quickly become aware of the verbal and 
visual means by which commercials attempt to Convince" audi- 
ences. The unity, emphasis, and coherence ^f congmercials, repre- 
sent at best "artful" logic, at worst, artless fallacy. From the 
commercial analysis students can examine the effectiveness of de- 
tails (proof) and examine why the rhetoric is either* entertaining 
or exasperating. 

Possibly the best rationale for students to develop the extended 
group is to foster awareness in them as they examine their visual 
worid/ Students pay far closer attention to the art of commercial 
programming than they do to the art of natdre. An awareness 
Df the "super selr of wish fulfillment is often the greatest way to 
illustrate how commercials reduce and sterilize language or en- 
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hance and enrich it. Attention to myths and how they function 
in the language of the marketplace is also important, as Pierre 
Maranda suggests in the introduction to Mythology: 

Our myths are made of depilatories, 'royalty, pets, antiques, 
political ideologies, religion, hair tonics, cinema actors, sci- 
entific theories, cars, etc., enticing avenues to the Paradise 
of which, ultimately, they refuse to acknowledge the loss.* 

Generally, students agree that verbal-visual commercial tech- 
niques are often either dishonest ot entertaining or both. As they 
examine and elaborate upon the criteria for evaluating commer- 
cials, they gain clear insights into how honesty, sincerity, humor^ 
and satire can be used in writing or speaking. Their evaluations 
create a source of responses with which* the teacher can explain 
or clarify writing problems throughout the course. 

Voice and Indention 

As students evaluate commercials, the analysis generally causes 
a degree of tension concerning , their values, regardless of what 
they are. When discussing manipulation and techniques of ma- 
niji^ulation, students are caught not orriy in problems of how to 
create honest communication, but also in a growing awareness of 
their own mythology and .philosophy. Beginning . writers often 
have difficulty selecting a perspective or voice because they be- 
lieve that subjects automatically include their perspective as a 
given. One class worked on an extensive list of words associated . 
with the word rook-y which students felt had no individual mean- 
ings or connotations. Then students, were asked, /'How is your 
reaction part' of the subject?" As these students compared lists, 
they began to 6ee sets of approaches and values connected with 
the words they associated with rock whidi indicatedmythological 
or philosophical relationships to the word. Student^ were quickly 
aware that wprds such gs deat^ Oody and war — wh)ch some stu- 
den£s associated with rock — carried the speakers^^values. One stu- 
dent stated, **I cannot think of God apart from my iattitude to- 
ward Him." The' exercise with the word rock illustrates that, 
words contain both shared and individual meanings. By > gaming 
witjii word associations, students can clarify their values, share 
those values with the group^ and examine others' myths/ajid val- 
ues.* Again tjie teacher, carT stress that the inability to write is 
often caused by data overload, the/ Robinson Crusoe-blank-sheet- 
of-paper syndrome. ^ 
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Product: 
Program Sponsored:^ 
Time 'Of Day: 
Local or^^ional: 

Setting 

* place or background: 
how many seT; changes: 
where in time: 
props used: 
colors used: 
type of lighting: 
overall effect\ 

Music 
choral: 
orchestral: 
small group: 
tempo: 

background noise: 
overall effect: 

Characters 
age: 
sex: 
dress: , 

relationship between characters: 
does relationship change, , 
of is cffange Suggested: 

nature of change: 
' use of stereotypes: 
use of famous names: 
authority figure: 
• ''man on street": 
"innocent bystander": 
what parts of body exposed: 
what positions bodies in: 

Language 
.slang: 

appeal to certain group: 
slogan i^tclincher phrase: 



Commercial Analysis 



Fig. 4. A sample form for analysis of television'commercials. 
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repetition: 








loaded words (a word can get 




















* 




iiv nf **niintpH matpfifll"* 








Camera Techniques » 


o 






speed of action: 








variety of camera ^ngle: 








closeiips: ^ ^ 








distance shots: ^ ^ 
































iiivt'srmQitimi • 








Validity , 




• 




personal testimony: 








scientific surveys: 








authority figure: ^ » 








famous person: . 








debate: ^ * 




■ 




competition/putdo wn : 








iuw proiitc. 








reverse poyunoiogy. 




» 




iiumoj. 






V 


the absurd:' 








Fantasy* 








^^XpULlu USc Oi l^oTuOOnS. 








wish fulfillment: ' 






' useof animais: 








Consumer Appeal 




_ 




explicit reasons given . 








to buy product: 








promises made for product 
(implicit/explicit): ^ 














how does product improve quality 








5f your life: • ' 








. appeal to reason/logic: 








appeal to basic drive 








(hunger, thirst, sex, success): 








appeal tb latent fear: 
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Once' students have overconie this syndron^e, they then need a 
method to attack the paragraph or theme itself. Again a visual 
image can help them understand the process (see Fig. 5, Plan A). 
However, the student may not come up with an idea. If this hap- 
pens, the teacher can instruct two group members to record every 
reason a writer cafn't write. Generally, the recorders will hear sev- 
er^ thesis statements; in one of our classes a listener actually re- 
corded a poem. Here, too, a visual im^ge may help (see Fig. 5, 
^lan B). A note to listeners: students who say they have no id^as 
will often tell you too many to write down. Another visual device 
which enables students tt) see proportion, organization, arid devel- 
opment in a paper involves the use of stick figures (see Fig. 6). 

Games , ^ . ' 

Because beginning writers" are bombarded with choices, they ought 
to examine possibilities. - The moral crisis felt by the beginning 
writer is best illustrated by the following game. The teacher places 
^ three circles on the blackboard so that they are ip^-a triangular 
/elationship with each other and then stresses that after the stu- 
Ment^ have heard the directions for the game they are to record 
their questions and answers. They may not undei: any circum^ . 
stancfes question the teacher or any .other member^of the class. 
ThilP^irections are quite, simple. The student is alone in a boat 
that is safe, seaworthy, and large. As the student looks out, he or 
she sees that the other boats which are in sight are sinking, an(} he 
or she will be able to save the crew of only one boat. The studient 
must decide whether to steer toward feoat 2, which contains the 
student's mother, or toward Boat 3, which contains four strangers. 
The student also has the option of saving no one and leaving the 
scene. Claa^embers must make a decision on paper and stale 
the reasori^r making it. They can also be asked to record in as 
much detail' as possible their thinking prior to their decision and- 
afterwards. • ' ^ 

Th'is exercise can be the basis for a discussion of morality, def- 
initions of language, and arguments. Furthermore, it can be^ at 
least a, first step towarid showing beginning writers the interrela- 
tionships between authorship and- authority. The boat analogy 
accumulates leaning sii^ce it may be used again at any stage in 
the writing pirocess to clarify* the necessity for making a decision 
and providing a rationale which is honest, and sound for both the 
audience' and the writer. The class can discuss the linnits which 

4 • 

• . * 0 ^ * • . 

- ^ 
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' Central idea, thesis 
•2 



Idea 'i: 



3^ Gather details, 
find specific proof 



*-Payse, view your 
process' and product 



4 Construct your most 
effective order 



Conclusions " 7. 



Reexamine your 
order of coherence 



DiscUss how each detail 
, ' works for your thesis 

« - . 

Pian B: You Have No Idea What to Write ^ 



Go to Plan A 
-8 



Construct thesis J 



Play with 6 
4 and 5 ' 



Create trial 5^ 
thesis statement 




Either write or tell 
a group member reasons 
^you cannot write 

2- Separate reasorfS^ see 
if they are general 
feelings or inability 
to find or cope with 
•your subject, ^ * 



^3 Collect any data that ' 
interests you , 



took for patterns, 
ttfemes, ideas 



Fig. 5. Diagramming the composing process often helps students to begin 
writing. 
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would be necessary as they consider forms: poetry, the news re- 
port, th^ essay, and s6 on. *^Each one of these forms calls for a dif- 
ferent order and use of details. This game may be conducted ini- 
tially in a large group, but.it is better suited to small group or 
individual writing assignments. 

Another game which is flexible in the way it can be administered 
in the classroom is the sundval game. The students are told the^ 
are each the last person on earth. The teacher takes them through 
the initial hours of discovery a,nd, moving outside their immediate 
environment, notes details which l^d them to believe that every- 
one else is gone. After five to ten minutes of such description, the 
students reeord their thoughts and activities for their first week in 
which they find theniselviss "on their own.** The teacher should 
caution them to a^oid any consultation with any other student or 
person with whom they come in contact while they prepare this in- 
formal journal. In fact, they should not menfion the assignment 
to anyone until after they have completed it. In some instances, 
students ma^ write for two class periods. The class should then 
discuss the difficulties imposed by the silence rule. As soon as the 
students forpi small groups, they realize and consider the options 
provided by other students: some students bring up problems 
other stydents have not considered, and some provide means ^of 
coding that no oile else has included. The class can then discuss 
the options of form whith come out of the informal "journal entries 
and the ways they have for developing their ideas. 

The game beconies even more complex if the teacher tells the 
students that they have searched throughout the surrounding area 
and have xiiscovered that they are not^in fact, the last living per- 
son. They have found the members of their classroom small group 
and have the option of leaving tHat group or 'deciding to band to- 
gether to form a small society. They are asked to inform the group 
of their decision and reasons in writing. 

One other exercise that works well for beginning writing assign- 
ments is" having the students describe-a picture. The teacher c^n 
provide magazine pictures of nature, urban life, animals, people, 
beauty, and the like. Each stu^lent selects an appealing picture 
and vfntes a topic sentence (students should be encouraged to 
avoid such openings as "this is a picture of!' or "this photograph 
^hews*'). Then^they can writ^^ their controlling idea (topic sen- 
tence) oh the board. The class can make comments, suggestion|; 
>or fiLsk questions before and after they see the picture. Having stu- 
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est ^ 





The introductionis^too big ^ 
for the body. 



The body is lacking. 





Where are the details? 



•Organ izatioh?" 



V r P>g-*6- ChalkboaVd graphics can quickly communicate structural* problems in 
\ \- 'writing. * ' ^ . * 

' ijients write ti^ir topic or thesis sentence on the bbard for this, or 
^anV, assignm^t should initiate discussion about developing and 

* >(jrganizing vivid language, graminar, punctuation, or even 
S^effing. For example, in one class a student wrote, ''Let your 
i^nnd wander into an eighteentli-century drawing rqom." We could 
a\\ see the Voom, but we* discussed other possible ^^nings— jour- 
ney, ^link about going, travel, picture being in — leawng the final 

* - deci^on u{) to the writer. Another sentence began7"There are sev- 
. jeral people/' We discussed^he importance of batching the reader's 
attention immediately. Finally^ one student wrote, "Fd like you 
to imal^e with me what JVe seen of two liofis." Afterjurveying 
the pic^re, one student suggested,' -'Two lions ^ire^loungirTg at 
leisure," and we began discussing limericks. . ,^ • ' ' 

Use of Literature 

Although all of ;Our processes of writing can be lised in a composi- 

• tion class which does not include any literature, the classics can 
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provide a good framework for the student to discover values and to 
learn to thin^. Many "educators feel th^t literature should be a 
separate course. Perhaps this is because teachers who teach coip- 
positibri and literature in the same coiltse often forget to put away 
th^ir lecture notes on the literature, which represent years of /e- 
search and teaching. Literature need not be taught as literatftire 
P.er se. To assume that every student learns or benefits from the 
^same set of facts at the same time about any classic or anything 
else is simply false. A classic can give the students a common start-, 
ing point for discussfons which are gemnafie to the writing process. 

• For example, if students read Dante's Inferno, they react to 
Dante^ verbalize that 'reaction, and share and grow in their speak- 
ing and writing skills as they express theij? reac,tion on paper or in 
large and small groupsf Their papers probably will -not reflect a 
literary reaction. However, the variety of topics tliat are generated 
in gjroup discussions of literature provides students with numerous 
options for experimenting with voice, audience, and subj^rft matter. 
Major critical issues and problems may be introduced as they arise 
from student discussions. 

< In order to integrate laboratory methods with composition and 
literature^ the teacher generally functions to help students process 
their ideas induc1:ively. Consequently, nauch class time is spent in 
prewriting,* thesis testing, criticism of the arrangement -of details,' 
and discussion of finished papers all intertwined. Sometimes sev- 
eral students get. interested in the same topic. If this happens, 
^JIow the students to group according to topic; then students can 
see how any topic can be developed in a number of ways. In blir 
study of Job, for example, several students Wrote on the idea of 
**Why me?" Some papers ^yere serious, others, ironic^ and others 
funny.. Thus, students who work in groups do -get models: their 
peers* papers. 

In the past studentaiiavejsaid^to_us,^ " Is f/i /s-what-you-^ant?^ 
**Is this the right way to handle the topic?" They discover, how- 
ever, that options in treatment transcend right and wrong. In our 
study of the Iliad, one student wrote a tadio broadcast in which a 
sports announcer wa^ describing Achilles* battle with Hector. An- 
other student wrote a letter back to Athens ordei;jng new boot- 
straps and, giving f he people at home news of the war. In f^ct, once 
students realize that they don't have to memorize dactylic hex-^ 
ameter, they begin inventing and doing research on theit own. One 
student, for example, spent hqurs in the libraiy trying to find out 
if the Song of Roland influenced people to join the Crusades. An- 
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/ " ' . ' 

"othiTslua^rrt^^ Night 
when w^ read Faustf And modern newspaper jor magazine articles 
that rjdate to what we are reading or have read are a commort 
occuirence and often provide information for students* papers. 

^pt^^^for Classroom ^Problerfts - ^ • i 

addition to having students who are inventive and eager to work, 
the teacher is faced with others who do not want to work or will 
not work. Thus, one possible problem of the Jab approach which 
strikes* a^erve in our accomplishment-oriented souls is s^^ply this: 
What if , the stu^ents^ d^n't work? Several examples serve to illus- 
* trate,thrteacher*aoptipns in this situation. Allowing students to 
state the reasons they are not productive is often motivation 
enough. Once the students have stated their reasons, instructo'rs 
. may. clarify the class or group task at hand or ask in what ways 
th^y can help the student or group to begin^ but they should re- 
member that the respbnsibility for productivity and motivation 
-belongs to, the group. Groiip;iiembers should also have the option 
of rede^l^ifngiheir own group model or process. As students deal 
\ with th^^e7prot^^?3nfi, t*he teacher^^can asb them to record theit 
>\ progress, difficulties, and solutions. Thus, the sitjiation can pro- 
.^^^duqe an on-the-spot paragraph developed by chronological order. 
\{ If the pcdfelehi is one. student ^o cdmes to class habitually un- 
prepalCa, that student's grpup is likely to become disgrijntled. 
Peer pressure 'is often effective in getting the student to Come^-^ 
"prepared as anything^e teacher might do. ^ 

Th^ teacher w^nius^s groups must be flexible. Although groups^ 
could be used/^clusively in the classroom, there are times when 
otKer teacH^ technicjues'^ more appropriate. Ohe^example of 
.class exploration of the* use of groups and alterriatives occurred one 
day whj^ one-third of the class was absent, one-third was unpre; 
,^pared, and one^hird was prepared but angry because they antit- 
" • ipated being used. The behavioral manifestation ^of thisi^ituatioh 
was totafsilence. JThe instructor ^ent to the board ajid^ asked tlie 
students what they would include if they were to \y1rite a criticism 
of the class. .Quickly the class geherated^criticism^'^about the cl^s, 
' the weather, the tests, themselves, and life in gejieral. Everything 
was listed ^oh the blackboard. Students discovered that everyone 
would be able to peiYorm if they ate, rested, solved the energy^ 
crisis, simplified their schedules, quit part-time ^pbs, wereV t tested 
' iBvery day, didn't fight with friends an^ family, had a c\ir which 
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re- 
worked, didn't have' to worry about being overweight, weren't in 
love (or out of love), and so on. A large group wrote a paragraph 
describing first what was bothering the group and, second, how the 
class could be restructured to cope with the situation. Then stu- 
dents went on to write their own papers on any one idea that had 
been generated. Many students felt it wa$ the best class of* the quar- 
ter. They discovered that they were^filled with^ideas about subjects 
other than the ones we had prepared. When students are so over- 
whelmed by tests or assignments in other courses th^t they simply 
do not have the stamina to function well in a small group, the per- 
ceptive teacher should be able to detect this and. be prepared to 
switch to another method. There are times when the students 
could benefit more, for instance, tJy writing on their own, by having 
class discussion, or by listening to the teacher lecture. 



Mechanics , ' ^ 

One final area, of teaching that must be covered is the ir^chanics 
of writing. By the time students get to college, they often have a 
very negative attitude about learning or understanding rules of 
pi^nctuation. One method we have used successfully with individ- 
ual students and whole classes to make fhem aware ohthe necessity 
to punctuate correctly is to d§al with the idea of punctuation on a 
sensory level. The teacher asks the studerits^o close their eyes 
and imagine that they are driving a car. Then they take the fol- 
lowing trip: "You are driving down the road at-fiftj^.five miles -an 
hour, the legal s^eed limit. You are approa^^hing an intersection 
and'^he light turns green, so you continue driving at the same 
speed. When you reach^tHe intersection, you realize that cars are 
still coming from the opposite direction. Luckily, you, get .through 
the intersection with6uj;^^ting hit. you continue down- the 
road the saBie thing, happfens at next intersection. You, con- 
tinue driving at? fifty-ftVe miles per hour^^^JtVithout warning^ you 
come to a sharp' right curve in the road and are just barely able to 
keep the^:ar on the, road. Just as you rplax and speed up to fifty- 
five again, the road cuffes sharply :tcf the left. When: the road be- 
comes straight, you notice st stQp-sign. You stop. There is no 
intersection here. In" fact, you are i]^ the noddle* o^ the. country 
You start up and begffi to pick up speed ji^t as you see another 
stop sign. Again no intersection. This h'ap^erv^f five times. Okay, 
* n<^w open your eyes and tell me bow you tee 
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The students admit to^. feeling frustrated^^ nervous, afraid, and 
even angry. They say that* they expect the road signs to have 
meaning, to be there as a warning, and to have a purpose. Then 
the teacher can explaii? that their trip was like the one he or ^h^ ' 
took through their papers if !heir punctuation was inaccurate or 
missing. At this point, the students are usually willing Ho talk 
about periods or semicolons (stpp signs), commas (slow down), or 
colons (green lights). 

^ But another problem soon arises if the teaCher says, "Tv^d inde- 
pendent clauses joined by a coordinating conjunction musjt be 
ssepaVated by a comxjia/^ When the moans subside, the teacher can 
agree that learning I the names of par»ts of speech is boring, and 
maybe they would rather listen, to a personal anecdote that the 
driving* exercise brought to mind: '1 had a . problem with my car 
this weekend and took it to service station to have it repaired, 
"i^ou know that big round whatchamajigger under the front part of 
.the car?*\ Students will be quick to explain that the watchmajigger 
is t-he air filter jander the hood. . "Well, anyway, t\\e problem was 
- with the thingamabob under the whatchamajigger," to which they 
will no doubt respond, "You mean the carburetor.*' By this fime 
studenls usually have gotten the point. They begin to see the need 
for having a common vocabulary in ord^r to talk about how to 
punctuate. The teacher can reinforce the point by tryihg to discus^ 
the idea of a comma without mentioning the parts of speech or any 
grammatical ierms. The students may not^be overjoyed about 
learning the terms, but they will be aware of the purpose for learn- 
ing them and thus will be muCh more receptive. 

^tudents often-view punctuation, v^rord ordering, and mechanic^ 
in general as superficial and arbitrary. The exercise involving the 
sensory drama pf the car trip with closed eyes illustrates to stu- 
dents that pjechanics arise both with and froni^.ossential forms, 
structures, and needs. We have developed srtopligt^ts and signs to 
protect driver?, to inform them of social and legal expectations, to 
•balance the individuaU^eedom of traveling with social expectations 
of order and procedure. Since* students may h^e' experienced the * 
terror of lostness through the driviijg analogy, the teacher can ^x^ 
'tend the analogy to discuss the need forbrdering v^ch is^implicit 
in bnguage and thought. One way to ^pllow up the blind trip ii^ 
• the car is to give students some poems of E. E»_Cummings. <!um- 
ihings Cannot punctuated without being rewritten.^ Students 
who begin the ttsk of punctuating Cummings- think they are edit- 
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ing, but, insteacH' they discover themselves in dialogue with Cum- 
mirigs'^'pi'ocess; this dialogue enables students to ekamine their 
own assumptions about order and language^ - 
- for teachers who feel that a whole class could benefit by doing 
exercises or tests, we recommei?d that they prepare the exercises 

^ themselves or have students prepare, them. The students who are 
designing,^ exercises for themselves or others may do this as an 

* extension of peer ci^tique or, in small' groups, as an exercise which 
is learned by making the test, then reinforcecl by taking it. Their 
sentences on the exercise may deal with future assignments, facts 
theV should know about the rourse or the college, or even the 
assignment they are doing. Here is •part of a teacher-designed 
comma test that talks to students (see chapter two for additional 
exerci^s) : . 

1. When class started ye§terday five bovs 
were sitting in the back of the room^ 

2. The boy in the back of the room weaVnig 
the green shirt fell asleep. ^ f;^ ^ ^ ^ 

3. You i:now that the preceding sentence ^.i 
contained a restrictive clause don't you?. 

l^ke teacher should tell the students that the ^\rcise do^s say 
something. Students are so conditioned to talcing meai^ingless 
tests that th^. first time thgy are e5£posed to a "ialking" exercise 
they aren't even aware that it is talking. 

^ The laborato^ method ^nd the exercises given in this chapter 
cannot be neatly 'set down in a syllabus before class l^egins,. to be 
ccwered on day X. The techniqueSfmust becorhe an integral part 
of the teacher's method if they are*to be u^ed cfTcctively. The exer- 
cises should ariose naturally when the needs of the student, group, ' 
or class indicate that a given exercise would be u^acful.'' Meanwhil^ 
the teacher mu.st continuously build up6"n these techniques, revis- 
ing, reffnfng, and redefining what is useful in any given situation. 



- A As-l>atn^s Evaluate: 

^' The^^Proc^s of Evaluation 



f ^ ^ K ^ — ^- 
To summarize my discontent, graduate school forced us 
though a highly restrictive program. We had^Jp drop any 
preconceptioi^that we brought with us regarding th^ nature*^^' 
of literary study. We gave up ^ individual freedom wh|^p 
we entered the^rgraduate program and agreed to-'do what we 
.were* told. . . And ironically the degree gave mai^ of us 
the power to make^nother generation of students -suffer 
through the same program. This wastknown as preserving 
Tradition.* - . ' 



Ge6rge Befiis's evafuation of his graduate English studies tSUches 
-Qjpon some of i<he major reason^why both undergraduates and 
gradtifete- students 'are d^fe^ichanted. The liberal arts seem any- 
thing bi^. Uberal and artistic. The majoij issue implicit in Bellis's 
"^analysis* centers ©n the notion of a^demic freedom for all partic- 
tipairife in universityl^aming. The luxury of working jvith language 
*is not merely lear^png the -definitions of words stfigli^as freedom; it . 
includes tjBCogtii'zing fragile ^ind essentiaPtensioi]^^ between per- 
sons and* social defiMions ^^u^ word. Tl^t^ tension in the def- 
inition of \yords is vital and necessary in Ig^mitig and in evaluating 
Teanjinf. ^ ^ / - ^ t 

Scholar]^ researcW^and criticism as weir as student essiays gain 
^ power if .-the variables are^^cbntrolled, if*<the subject is focused, and 
if the voice and" attitude of the writer (or evaluator) are made 
clear.^ .-Precise evaluation , involves, therefore, functioning ' within 
clearly defined ^its.'All art illustrates an imposition of order arid 
fcfrm oii^^xpef^nce.^. This imposition of form, and order implies 
judgment. To allo^^students.t© discover for themselves the ne- 
cessity for qyder in language is to allow them to judge for them- 
selves within, a social context. To be heard as an individual and 
imd^^oa^by the group must^be seen as hh ongoing* process, not 
"a product. Thg closest metaphor is the ma^'gal, where the indi- 
vidual and the" group celebrate a simultaneous, integrity. 
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\ . ■ . ' ^ . / 

^ • ^. The soul of Western critical thinking involves limits, focus, and / 

'.rational brder: As teachers, then^ w8 are confronted with^thfe op- 
tion o( asking thfe student to evaluate not only thinking and learn- 
ing, but also, on a larger scale; the process that is or is not facil- 
itating learning. Those members of the university or college who 
agree that student evaluation is vital and necessary also agr^e that 
students should evaluate teachers, materials, and courses; buf^the 
question of how evafifiation oug*ht to proceed has generated a pro- 
'"'fessional f^arab^'sis. Nearly everyone, exce{)t the student, tias been , 
asked to devise an ej^aluation tool for assessing student learning. * 
Hoiyever, any tool where^he parameters are^preestablished may 
got consider the student who is generating his or her own criteria 
for batfe^eaming and the 'evaluation of learning. v . 

Our evaluation tool was designed with three jconcerns in mind. . 
First, we wanted to see if the students could use language instead 
of letters, rtumbei;^, and single words to evaluate the course and, 
in doing so, to generate as many criteria for evaluation as they 
^ wished in addition to illustrating^ their skill mastery. Second, by^ 
using the short eaeay form to evaluate the course, students are able 
^ to establish a tone and a voice, to iaclude elements we might not 
have thought^f, and to di^cus^lements which are impossible to 
quantify. Finally, we wanted this ^podel of evaluation to demon- 
strate that we were listening to each individual. Group statistics, 
"''"Ij.Owever v^d, ar§*mdre appropriate^ for the purposes of promotion 
and ^tenure, government grante,"*^ reappointment, and testing .a" . 
model. We" wanted an evaluatioa which was closest *to dialogue, 

r*. t)'ne*in th&t students' own words. *■ ^\ ' 

^ One possible sequence for students^o follow in developing an 
i^luation prcfbess for their writing in the , classroom includes de-' 
scribing, "jqdging, and predicting: ^ • - 

' \ . * • ^* * 

Bw describijig what happens in their talking, writing, 're- 

sppnding, etc.. theyjstudents] may also appreciate the, com- 
plexity of svhat they^re doing in their activities. They need 
not be told coiistantly by the teacher that th^ "ought" to 
, • ^ be doing things; they will see this thems^lv^s.^ . 

^ Any teacher who uses a laboratory method and who teaches wrij^irfg 
is confronted with dai]y evaluations arising "Jrom both the process 
and^the product of student writing. Evaluation is an integral part 
^of the laboratory method; in fact, it is the meatfe^^whereby students 
develoR bptjjgias critics and writers. ' ^ ^ , ' . 
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First, students should not only consider what they have done 
and what they are doing, but also what they will be. This aspect 
of evaluation Suggests more "than the students', perception of their 
writing; it involves evolution of thought processes, identity, ability 
to communica'te witKi self and others, and, finally, the notion of • 
choice and self-determination. Evaluating a comhdunication skill 
often involves multiple perspectives. Thus, Vvithin the laboratory 
environment, 'learning and teaching, finally, are processes that de- 
pend upon a contingent link between a teaching source and a 
learner. It is foiv all these reasons that teacher and student are 
* indispensable members of the evaluation enterprise.'*^ By dividing 
the teacher from the students, Jerome Bruner has established 
strict role^ and has assumed that these "members" are, respec- 
tively, the teaching source and the learners. At first, this shift in 
terminology forces the question ,<^f who is responsible for the source 
of teaching and learning in terms of roles. Bruner's language does 
^ not clarify the place 6T authority but suggests that if we choose to , 
describe accurately what happens when both students and teachers 
share in the evaluation process, we have multiple role options for 
both students and teacher: authority, studenij, teaclier^ critic. 
Both students and the teacher may play ahy'pnVof these roles at 
a given time or simultaneously. "^.^ 

In the classroom or laboratory we may be evijluating writing, 
student performance, telpher performance, group performance, or 
any combination of thes^. The combinations produce a creative 
tension. Robert; Pirsig, in discussing his students, says: 

The studenFs' biggest problem was a slave mentality which ^ ^ 

had beeji built into him by years of carrot-and-whip grading, ^ 
a mule mentality which said, "If you don't whip me, I won't • 
. work." He didn't get whipped. -He didn't work. And the 
cart of civilization, which he supposedly was being trained 
to pull, was just going to have to creak along a little slower 
, without him,* . .1, 

' • \\ ^ 
' The opposite* of the slave mentality is the data overload that re- 
sults from overchoice. Students who are""used to being told to 
write a five-hundred-v^otd, five-paragraph, comparison^contrast 
theme .which is due at \o a.m. Friday may be overwhelmed by the 
facf that they- can choQse their own subject, form, length, audience^ ^ , 
alid voice. . ' ^ . / 

Many times in our classes students have added options to wrjte, 
evaluate someone else's paper, work in a small group, pre^Vrite, 
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^ Iwve an mterview with the teacher, or do research in the library, 
tiot to thentioiucuttiei'g class. , ©nfe, studfeht, in fact, said,^ VWhat 
would happen if I Hidn't come to class?" The response was %o th- 
ing. Nothin| com^irom ngthing;"'" He came to class. Students 
^who ore conc^tned about the choice overl^cfcan be reminded of 
the i)ird analogy. Just as they made a choice in narrowing their 
topic through linking: words, so^can they make a choice about han-' 
dling options in dass. The notion that the process of learning and, 
therefore, evaluating \vritijig is shared, with any: combination of 
. strategies possible, means that the^rocess may Ee considered cha- 
otic simply because of the many options a>^ailable to anyone ex- . 
posed to it. f * » . 

Course Evaluation - 
. . . 

The initial evaluation form we h^i^d out after six weeks of instruc- 
tion (^e Fig. 7) asks students to evaluate both tife advantages 
and disadvantages of the interview method (evaluating their papers 
with the teacher in or out of class and revising' them until they are 
accepted); to discuss what they leel Liiey have learned about writ- 
ing so far; to evaluate whether or not student editors ' (students 
who read and evaluate their papers in class) help them;- and to 
evaliiate whether or not being a student editor helps them in their 
writing. * ' ■ - * ^ . 

One student's fall quarter evaluation clearly showed the tension 
between discovery and receiving help and ''keeping his opinions 
and theories t6 himself."^ For this student who hated grammar and . 
punctuation, the "amateur professors" in^his student group were 
Aot helping. Another student noted: "If the student is knowledge- 
able himself, as far as writing or punctuation is concerned, the an- 
swer is yes [student critics are helpful], but some are of no help at 
all!" A third student was pfeased with the system, "but I better 
watch myself not ta be so critical. Pd be a good teacher with a 
^ RED pen." The problem of peer, self-, and teacher evaluation is 
central to skill de^felopment^as a writer and as a^'critic. 

The task of interpreting evaluations from a dass must be car- 
ried out in a dramatic context, i.e., stopping thl^ action and consid- 
ering all of the students' responses as they relate to the students' 
learning, as well as seeing the drama of the entire group coping 
with evaluation^ To build an evaluation tool that .allows for stu- 
dent "x:ontradictions" may ^mean that 'the^^dent can become 
aware of the tension which results within and fropi criticism. The 
^ *' " / * 
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Fall Quarter Evaluation 
Directibns; Please check the appropriate bo^s or PRINT youmnswers. 
4l_Doioir prefer*the interview method to having papers marked with a 



\ redl)en and handed ^back to you laW^ TES : NO . 

2. ' What are the advantages of the interview method? 



3. WhaUre the disadvantages of the int^erview m( 

* ... 

4. What have you learned aboutwritmg so tar in 



thod? 



this course? 



5. Have the student editors been helpful? YEjS NO 

Explain why or why v(oZ 



1 



6 HaveViu learned anything from being>student editor yourself? 

YES NoX_ If you answered yes, what have you learned.' 

7. Would you like j/o have exercises in class on any ^ the following? 
A. * Grammar/ 



Punctuation 

-.C. • Other ^ Pleas^ explain: 



8. Would yoM like to make any^other comments?' 



Fig. 7. A sample form for art initial course evaluation in a freshmap com- 
position course. ^ . . - 

tension evi*dent in the fall quarter evaluations is part of the creative 
process, criticis^r and ^owth itself. In Macrorie's words: 



Disciplining himself in group critique .session^jJpwriter 
' trains himself to.be a Setter critic of his own wJBc when, 
alone with it. He knows he must stand by his words or 
th^nge them upon criticism. The critics may praise and ^ 
censure^ riwe and rant, but he must make the final deci- 
«ions\ He is ultimately responsible for h^ sentences.' \ ^ 

The teacher should allow room for a mutual study ^of students* 
.growth in. terms of themselves and their criteria, in terms of their 
^'society," and, finally, 'in terms of expectations. 

On her fall quarter form, a fourth student said, *'The student 
^ editors all tend to^say ^that^s really good.* they don*t explain why 
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it's good and they don't give too many ideas on how to improve 
■ your writing." in contrast to her view of the lack of help others 
hado^ven her, she said she had "learned to be more objective about 
other's work.- Also to give help "where a thought might be-' out of, 
context." As students criticize their skill progress, their own roleT 
. and the roles of others, the teacher is confronted with multiple 
fears stemming from lack of self-confiflence and the expectations of 
others. The evaluations from students after six weeks in the lab- 
oratory mdicated that they all preferred the method. Their- crit- 
■ icisms centered on difficulties with peer criticism and provided 
additional criteria for teacher planning. It was also a starting point 
for students to cope with the problems of evaluation. 

Initially, students appreciate the individualized approach. 
What is difficult for them to handle is the dynamics of peers as 
tutors. The hostility and fear are pariiculariy great- in remedial 
sections of English where studentsHack of confidence in their p^rs 
is Exceeded only by lack of confidence in themselves. Students 
who have greater difficulty vi^ith skills in writing prefer a -teacher 
who assumes a more directive-role in the laboratory situation. Be- 
cause the.initial expectation about how teachers should carry out 
their role may not be met in the laboratory situation, student eval- 
uations reflect this motif: I can't help anyone else because I can't 
help myself. 

. However, one of our remedial classes was asked to evaluate 
weaknesses in the laboratory approach during the winter quarter, 
arid not one student in this class indicated any weaknesses in peer 
criticism. Rather, students felt that evaluating other peoi^le's pa- 
pers helped .them see their own mistakes. Moreover, the essay 
answers illustrated an improvement not only in the area of skills, 
but also in the area of self-confidence and insight Although the 
students were asked to evaluate strengths and weaknesses in the 
method, they often talked in terms of ^heir ;own weakness in 
writing. , ■ . ■ V. 

We gave the students the following writte'h dirfections: "Please 
state in one paragraph what you feftl jsoq have learned about writ- 
\4 ing in this class, igegin with a'Bfipic sentence and us6 some sort of 
1 logical organization. Try to back up your opinions with facts." 
Then they werer^sked to write another paragraph describing weak- 
nesseS in the method.^ We learned a^ rhuch about the fcjass as we 
did about the emerging personae. We have not edited or corrected 
, the following student answers. . ' ■ - ' 
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' ^ , The "intelligent** writer 

I have learned to organize my thoughts in a more logical 
* manner. It has brought me from an unintelligent writer to 
a mtelligent writer. From this I mean people are able to 
under^nd what I am writing -about now, when they used , 
to not un<^erstand. ^ ^ 

"If I ever become a famous writer" ♦ 
'iVe learned a great deal about writing' in your class. I use 
to write \Vithout any form of logic, now I do. You taught me 
how to write with organization, how to organize my thought ' 
collectively. Sometimes I have trouble with correct punctu- 
ationr. You have helped me considerably with it., Just think, 
if I ever become a famous writer you can say 'I taught him 
everything I know.* 

r ' ^ 

TJie future: giving structure « 

In this writing, class I have learned how to organize a para- 
graph. Also I have learned how important it is to be a good 
writer, and to be able to catch my mistakes. In the past I 
had trouble with a topic .sentence and a conclusion. vKow^ I 
am able to give structure to a paragraph. With what I was 
taught, such as punctuation, sentence structure, clauses, etc., 
' I will have no trouble with \mting ift the future. 

Becoming creative 

I feel that writing paragraphs has helped roe in learning 
how to think and write better! Sin^e the paragraphs had to % 
be our own ideas, it helped me to become more creative in 
my ways of writing. In writirfg paragraphs Tve learned how 
to use some varjety in my isentences. The course has "been 
good because Fve learned a lot about writing. 

A male E. B. Browning 

How did I learn? Let me corunt the ways. I learned how tb 
start and finish a paragraph correctly. I learned how to use y 
the ^comma,^.semi-colon, and colon in 'the correct manner. 
I-'founci that writing good paragraph or essay come^ about 
\' by doing a*!Tlimbi^pf drafts. Writing is not just something 
Vou sit down and do, you should ^ompose your thoughts and 
^ot down notes as "inspiration" comes to you. I have learned 
" a number' of things about writing in this class, not just the 
>^ fundamentals of writing, but little h'elps which make writ- 
^ ing a paragraph a lot more appealing to the writer atid the- 
reader • — 

The process of teaching students thinking and' writing skills 
leads from and toward a belief in self. A .composition teacher in 
an open-door institution who is working with'^a groyp of remedial 
students learns qiJickly from the students themselves that the 
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Pygmalion effect has produced ^^failures" which are then self- 
perpetuated. The entire class in this particular sample *felt they 
had improved. One of the major reasons that the students im- 
prove4 was that they^ only tackled one problem at a time. Critics 
who themselves feel weak in the skills are gentle in their criticism 
of their peers, but knowing that they themselves want constructive 
criticism on their papers, they try to give it to others. Once a peer 
or thf teacher points out the majot weakness, whether it^is orga« 
nization, a thesis, a conclusion, or whatever, the student can con- 

. centrate on that one problem. When that problem has been over- 
come, the student can then work on sentence structure or punctu- 
ation without feeling overwhelmed. Furthermore, by matching or 
pairing students who are strong in an area whe^ie another is weak, 
the teacher can h*elp them both gain confidence^ In the preceding 
evaluations, students expressed their identities as writers as i;§ing 
intelligent, potentially*fainous, confident of the future, more cre- 
ative, and, finally, capable of inspiration. This growth in positive 

H self-image accompanied an improvement in communication skill§. 
The discovery of self parallels the discovery ol order, ^tyle, me- 
chanics, objectivity, specification, clarity, and use df resources. 
The ability to apply data, to experience a freedom of options, and 
,to realize a self -growth Jn dialogue with others is essential for clear 

' communication. This ability provides students with ways to -"say 
''I am." . . . * 

As students work with'ea^rh other and the teacher in class, they 
begin to see that what is clear to them is not always clear to others. 
In one class, a student's first papers lacked all transitions and thus 
sounded chpppy and rou^h. He was given a mimeographed haftd- 
out on transitions, and he experimented with them. He could see 
the difference in the smoothness of his writing, and before long he 
was the person classmates cam© to for advice on transitions. The 
students always knew that the teacher could provide them with 
resources or advice; but as students learneS their strengths and 
became resources for others, they were more able to ask peers for 
help with- their weak areas. > 

Perhaps the situation where an individual has group support 
and receives technical help makes the prewriting and thinking 
aspect of writing -a springboard to concern for skills. The following * 
evaluatiorjs, a^in written at the end ol the winter, quarter, each 
indicate concern for a specific skill, i.e., j)rewriting, thinking, order, 
clarity, objectivity, style, and mechanics. 
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In using the hboratory njethod in learning how to write I 
have the advantage of getting^ other ideas from other people. 
I <;an express ideas and find out what other people. think of 
^ them. Prewriting a paper has helped me a great deal be- 
_ _ cause ... by doing something a few times I get much more 
out of it. T ^ 

Tve always been able to write and express my.self well. L 
think where your method has helj>ed me the most is in my 
thinking proce.ss. I now go through reading a book with spe- 
cific things jn my mind, and by thfe time I've finished I have 
many thesis ideas in my head. All J need to do then is write 
it down, narrow it/and provent. Not only am I aWe to do 
this in my writing, but in everyday thinking too. 

I learned about the correct format for theme papers, and 
about supporting idpas Avith evidence. During this quarter 
- especially, I learned what elemen'te should be included in a 

characte^r sketch; sofViething I never knew before. Perhaps 
the biggest thing Flearned was that a theme can not4^ all 
fact; it has to have some personal opinion or idea in it. I 
still have some trouble with topic sentences, but J feel I can 
write more effective papers now. 

In this class. I have learned ... to be clear in what you are' 
trying to say. SticH to one topic and don't jump around in 
your ideas. Another point I have learned is to back up any 
statements you might make with facts. ¥ou can't just sit 
* down and spill out anV feelings^ou might have. ^Your opin- 
ions may be completely different^ from* anyone else's but' if . 
you have the facts^fo $ack it up, spch' as quote!?, etc., then 
your opinion is*just as valjd.^ any one else's.,, 

I really feel that thi^^rocess Ji^>iJj6*Pc<^ ^ beca^ise we 
le^^rn through the mistakes of other p&^ole as wellas through 
. ' our own. Sometimesiit's easier to- find miataites^jectively 
in someone else's paper than it isMa find them in m>i^wn. 
Learning ivhtxt to look for has helped me proofread m^5)PfL 
> eflTiciently, although it*has taken some time. Hearing some-^ 

one else's ideas about rHy paper also helps me see it more 
objectively, and gives me guidelines on what to improve in 
order to' make the essay more readable. . . . Rewrites hre 
good because often in a' few days, it is easier to objectively 
criticize and improve one's own paper, v . , » 

Through this class I have' learned the small intangibles that 
^ake my papers mgfe interesting to read. Even though^ I 
already knew the proper form of an essay, I learned to apply 
it. Also, by having other pe<5ple. including the teacher, read 
my papers, I found out a style to use that was light, some- 
times humerous and often interesting. 
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I have not only fdund the handout sheets he)pful, but, also 
the private interviews. I feel they have given me a better 
understanding of ^rammer, style and in a sense a knowledge 
of how to manipulate words. This became quite, apparent to ^ 
me after I had made* so many mistakes in my own writing, 
that it was easy to find the same mi^t<\ke.s. made in other * 
pajiers I had edited. Without this type of learning situation, ^ 
- I -might have continued forever making the same mistakes." 

* Along with recognizing their* growth iti specific skill?/ students 
also became aware of their growth as individuals and as members 
o^a group. The responses indicate that, students had a greater 
respect for attitudes and values of others and a better understand- 
ing of their own strengths as writers, as critics, and as individuals. 
The following sampling of responses shows concern for, in order, 
independence, self and others, critics, options, applications,, free- 
dom, and wtiting development. r 

The laboratory method make.s you really thirik since there 
is no ieaVher lecturing and telling us the most significant 
X points in a work, it make.s you feel^on your own or indepen- 
dent. Discussing ideas' v/ith the other students is helpful. 
Thi.s is the way^ I g6t my ideas ^r m^; papers. * . . - " 

I have received a lot of helpful criticism frprn my new 
friendg. In particular I like the concept of puttlrjg the thesis 
statement on the board. It gives you insight into whether 
» the idea will work or not before you .start writing the paper. 
You also get some reaj>y good ideas on how to expand the> 
original idea. I have received a lot of help ju.st by critiquing 
other people's papers. By seeing their strengths and weak- 
nesses l^Iiave realized jny ow.n. 

Group discussions (e.sp. .sma^l) are good because you can 
get into the ideas with your peers and come out knowing a 
left more. Putting thesis statements on the board helps stu-^ 
' dents see what is wrong with theirs and how to improve 
them. Critiquing? is beneficial as the student leaVns, by being o 
* critical about .someone elses paper, to be* more critical with 
his own work. Rewrites are helpful in learning where you 
made your mistakes and how to correct them, c 

* '/ - 

The exposure of my thesis to ^he wl^iole class and teacher^ 

gives me a .better chance for a good -grade on my thernes. If" 
my thesis is bad and hard to understand, then I know I have 
to change it rather than- just turning in my first thought. 
This tpaches me 'to consider" every .option before I show rrty 
thesis to critics. ... * 

I have learned how to make my writing flow smoothly ^ith ^ 
the help of those iransitionafwords or phrases. Also* I have ^ ' 
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leafned that a pi6ce of writing must have a beginning, mid- 
dle, and end. Alhshould be related and well proportioned. 
By using what I have learned about writing in this class I 
have Been able to better organize my answers on essay ques- 
tions for other classes. ' * ' 

^ I feel that being able to write with as much freedom wse have 

really motivates us in to writing more often. The laboratory 
method **breaks the ice" m writinTg essays. I don't think we 
are afraid of writing a paper now like we were in the 
beginning. . . ' ^ Xk ^ ^ 

- - I have learned not only how to pick a good topio^ but also 
how to develope it to the fullest* using facjs, qViotes, or 
examples. This couFd be learned only through haviiig the 
^ experiences of writing papers and looking back at ihe flaws 
in them. My de^yelopment can be seen by examijiing n^ 
first paper of this qUartei; with my last. Through our writ-^- , — 
ing. I have gained confidence in my writing ability. 

Several weaknesses were mentioned in these evaluations, includ- 
ing problems with the peer tutoring/critic system. Y(?t only fifteen 
percent said they still felt uneasy with ijeer criticism even though 
_ half of the group was new to th^ sections that quarter. Mosjpof the 
students who had been in the course tor over,a quarter had gained 
conffiden^je in their peers because they knew that tHe peer cri,ticisin 
they received was helpful. When^tudents brought us papers, we 
woifld otteQt comment o^ a good use of an example, only to find out 
' that someone else in class had pointed but^to {He student that the 
example was needed to back up an opiniorhjjbis^rt of reinforce- 
ment built up student*^ confidenceJji--thfeir peer critics: , ''W^k- 
neis^. Through Lat), it's not^sTyou and I. It's 30* people with 
. id^s, thoughts, an^-^apimons. Everyone can ^analyze your ideas 
and give qoijstrfictive criticism." f > 

Fxerrtnie student evaluations a reader can see that teaching 
categories are mutually inclusive. The categories blend 'each into 
the other, showing that students 4iave constructed priority sys- 
tem's vvhich best .describe the way these elements hav^ had an im-# 
pact on their writing skills and 4earning. A njaiority of the re- 
. sponses involving weaknesses were suggestions of ways to inaprove^* 
the system. The suggestions included -niore space after each ques- 
tion for the stuAnts' response^' in written eyMuations. The forms 
jf werfe changed ynmediatgly.- More complex issues were group man- 
agement anci student-teacher roles in ..the directing of std^ent 
learning. Many^tudent^ ^iscusaed the problems shy students face 
in large group discussions. One student wondered why son^e stu- 
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>t^nts could function so .well in a small grout> but were afraid in a 
* ^large group. The answe^ or discussions^ of those issues varied 
from gfdup to group. Once students were able to state the prob> 
tem,'they were usually'^ble -to. deal with it ,in an honest way. 
'Thrtjughout the school year,/we have students evaluate the 

^'process informally whenever the nee.gt ,airise3. These'^evaltiat^pns 
take place in small groups or witl^ tl^^ class as a, whole. In addi- 
tion, formal written evaluations are Wiveii at^^he en^ of e^ch qiia^r- 

' ter. We use a college-wide form bi)fX^lsb^faSvfe shiidents write t>vo 
4)aragraphs describing the strength|.anci weaknesses of the process. 
^ The use^of evaluation ^orms and "^valuatiop discussions in^sniall 
groups gives students a chance t^6 criticize, develop, and^ share cp- 

* tgria for critjcism and* to desigi} jtheir own study within our stuay. 
Our two-part course ^^luation, which asks students tp write a 
paragraphvon what they have learned about writing and one de- 
s<^ribing the weaknesses of jth^ ihethod, was structurejfl so* as to 
place the emphasis upon benefits of the system to the student. In 

» the second question we . wanted to stress weaknesses ^1thin the 
system, ^^the student; After the evaluations Avere handed in, 
students wanted to discuss ;the difficulty of the second part of the 
evaluation. Every class mentioned that it was nearly impossible 
to discusa , weaknesses in the system without discussing weak-^ 
nesses in themselves. They' generally fejf they ,^ were their/ ^wn 
learning system. On the evaluations students said that the sys- 
tem cduld be designed more flexibly l^y the college. Several^ stu- 
dents even suggested that the class should. meet fij^e da^s a week. 

"In any experiment whfch is co^iducted for "scientific'* validity*: 
the position of the experimenting: teacher Should lfe..carefully de- 
fined so that he or sshe.can understand Ihe effect the experimenter 
is having on the students and on the experiment as well. We' 
"adopted our system of evaluating writing because we felt that 
daily feedback from students was necessary fOG us to learn if out. 
teaching was effective or not. Second,. We felt that the risks in-* 
volved in this system were directly proportional to the possibility 
of student self-discovery* an^ student succefss. Third, it was a 
means to offer to our students the same options \ye*were offered 
in our doctoral studies when we design^ed our^'own program. In 

' order to establish a context for the teadher's evaluation, it is help- 
ful to understand tjhiat teaching ^udents to write is teaching stu- 
dents to create. In two separate sections from ten and *the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance, Robert Pirsig,^ a former teacher of rher 
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toxic ancftechnicaf writer, discusses the implications of .imitation^ 
and "traditional scientific method" with respect to creativity: ^' 

As a result of his experiments he concluded that imita- 
tion was a real evil that hlwi to be broken before real rhetorfc 
. - - teaching could begin. This imitation seemed to be an ex- 
ternal compulsion. Little children didn't have it. It seemed 
to come later .on, possibly as a result of school itself. 

That sounded* right, and the more he thought about it the 
'more right it sounSed. Schools teach you to imitate. If. you 
. donH imiUite what the 'teacher wants you get a bad grade. 
Here, in college, it was more sophisticated, o^ course; you ^ ^ 
were supposed to in^il^ate the teacher in such Tf way as to 
convince the teacher you were not imitating, but taking the 
essence of the instruction" and going ahead with it on your 
' own. That got you A's.. Originality on the Other hand could 
' get you any^hing--fro|tn A to F. The whole grading system^ 
cautipned against it. ; ' " ,\ ' u 

m discussed thife with a professoj? of psychology who 
' * . med next Soor' to him, an extrgmely imaginative teacher, 

whq said, "Right, eliminate the whole degree-and-grading* > 
sysferti an^ then you'll get real education/'* - , 

On scientifi!*method he has this to* say; ^ ^ 

What/ you're up against js t*he great m?known, the void of ;" 
all Western thought. You need some ideas, some hyp9thi 
- eses. Traditional scientific method, unfortunately, has never J 
• quite gotten^round to saying^ex\ctly, where to pick up more 

of these hypothecs. Traditional scientific method has al- ^ 
ways b^en at the very be^, ,20-20 hindsight. It's good for 
seeing wber^youVe been. %is good fpr testing the truth of ^ 
what' you thinl? you knovv,Tut it can't. teljf you where you ^ 
^ ought to go, unless where you ought to go i$ a continuation 
\i \Mhere"you wd?e going in the past. Creativity, originality,^ 
^ inventiveness-, imagination--"uristuckness" in other words-^* ^ ^ 
, ^ atj^complctely^outside its domain.^ * t ^"^^ 

* . 'The laboratorymeth^ a pla^ for teachets and students to 
. learn, to 'evolve, and to change. The S4bstance of what Pirsig 
. argues /is not as important a"S his questioning^ of what higher edu-^ 
cation, or any education does to process students. Using the sci-* 
entific ineth^ creatJvely is an important aspect of learning, ^t^ 
the core of learning and art is evaluation. He argues against sys-. 
terns, where, only quality Which is imitated iS re<V*rded' because 
they become closed circuits. Rather,* he argues just as BellisxJoes 
^ that we ought to^ allow stti'dents to generate their own hypotlieses 
s^d, with that/ their futVes. The same options' are available fo 
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teachers. .Criticism and evaluatibn are the scientific . tools hy^ 
which we establish method; they are also at the ,center of the cre« 
ative process. Just as Pirsig reminds us that teaching is a science, 
he also reminds us it* is an art. ^ 



/ 
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. Evaluatini: ^Skills 

Another aspect of evaluation involves devising criferia to doc- 
ument student improvement. The teacher who is experimenting 
can gain experience bV^ trying several options. P'irst, the teacher 
may msh to hand out to students, a jjsjt- of evaluatibn criteria con- ; 
ceming skill masterj)^ for passing English. SecQjid, the teacher 
tnay wish th^ class to' generate criteria inductively as they jen- 
counter tKT/s and/should be. The teacher who is experimenting 

^' should expect that students who have never'particip.ated in smaJJ 
groups which use the inductive method.and^peer critrcism are apt 
to be anxious I13 the beginning bedaus6 "rtathing ii happening." 

^•^That p^rce^tion may also*be shared by the teacher^fii charge and 
^the leacher who observes small groups. , * . * 

^oth the writer's chifecklist and the edi to r.'a,* checklist which fdU 
low provide students with evaluation points for p^Tagraphs and 
essays. *■ ' ^ , >A 

A Writer^ Checklist ■ 



{ . Jl.^Do I have something' to say? 

_ _TT _•_ J. I'l ft 



J'^*< a. Do I have a 'central idea? 

b. Have I been spjecific (not general)? • 

2. Have I organized my ideas in a logical way? 
' ^. Is there beginning,' middle, and end? 

b. Is^there unity (everything belongs)'^ 

c. ^ Is there coherence (one idea logically following 
another)? '* * , ^ ' 

3. Have I developed my piece of writing? ^ 

^, a. Hav6 I emphasized the important points? 

b/'Do I hava tUe right^proportions of facts, details, e;cam; 
• pies, etc. / " ' . • - /■ 

4. Dp I have' a coi:isis|tmtj:^d:'^ppropr tone or voice (point 
of view)? : ft^ii^'t ' . 
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5. Are my sentence structures appropriate for this piece of 
. ' writing? 

6. Is each word necessary and is each word right? 

7. Am I satisfied with my punctuatioti and spelling? 

^ An Editor's Checklist 

1. Is thete a central idea? 

2. Is the writing well organized? 

3. Is the writing well developed? ^ 
.4. Is the voice appropi^iat^? 

5. What refinements could be made in diction or mechanics? ^ 

This list of priorities allows the students to focus upon one aspecft 
of their writing at a time. Teachers may also wish to involve stu- 
dents in the designing* process with these and additional criteria. 
For example, the class might want to. establish criteria for an A 
paper, since one of th^. fears students have is not understanding 
the teacher's priority system. AYiother tension exists as perspec- 
iives^'bout the objective-Stibj^ctive nature of grading are realized, 
fhese fears axi^ tensions *can,.]^e put to work as groups construct 
criteria.'' the groups can 'also' begin to cope with changing cri- 
teria, espe^cialiyi! the"^ students are studying their work forHhe 
"quarter a^d doftig a self-evaluation. As students improve,, their 
^:'^peetfitdons^of their work become more demanding. 

The nipgfer Y^liiabl^ evaluation device is a discussion with tfe 
^^rQiQ)s' ^s probjems arise. As a/general practice, it is^beSt to do 
^hi^'at;%e end of the class perjod. Each group can »mmarize 
wh^t it has accomplished. The* teacher can ask them what kinds 
of problems th^y hadtand ,then see if other groups cat find splu- 
^ tions. The disfeussioru:^n center on^the'niost important^ thing that 
*^^e group felt it accomf^iished tha^.da^. Even classes that have a 
rlist of objectives explait^ing^wh^t-minimym skill l^els are n^ces- 
V sary.to jeach student's success" as well as evolving learning cnteria, 
oftffn can ^come frustrated because their skill improvement takes 
- so long. Discussing ^these frustrations ^d summarizing accom- 
*^^shments help relieve some of the tendon. k . ^ . 

^ Stddents who want tp. improve their, ^ skills ^teh think tJiat 
drills or exercises^in grammar w punc|pa^ion are the. answer, but 
' our experience' suppjorts research mentioned ^ariier that students 
^who manage perfect scorel"on skUKquizzes oftfen do not experi- 
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ence a transfer of these skills. We gave one remedial class un- 
limited chances to take quizzes* on the use of the comma until 
fhe entire cla.ss^ scored, from eighty to one hundred percent cor- 
rect. In the next papers we saw no differences at all in the num- 
ber ot errors njade with .commas compared to previous writing 
sampler and essays. This does not imply that technical skill in- 
struction fti mecTianics, punctuation, usage, and parts of speech is 
not vital to writing instruction; however, those skills are best 
taught on an individual l)asis. Students who have particular prob- 
lems with a. skHI.can work with those students who have mas- 
tered that skill or students can get advice or resources frdm the 
teacher. Any method of designing peer groups to work with skiy 
deficiencies is particularly useful. Sometimes students benefit 
from free choice; sometime^s students'^ benefit from knowing that 
the teacher is pairing students for reasons. • • 

The student critic who ^nows something is wrong, but can't 
figure out how to oxplain^it" recognizes the need for terms and 
specific priorities as much as the writer whose voice is not being 
heard .clearly. The problem of evaluation, therefore, includes un- 
derstanding writing skills, the Recess of criticism, and the process 
of group operation. Just as the need for rules and for establishing 
order ^nd structure arises best from context, so also do the 
teacher's means for evaluating the process. The most flexible 
rtiodel is dialogue. 

Grading , . 

Essential to the stu^nt is a clear statement pf final requirements 
for completion of.the course. These requirements may be^teacher- 
established standards for anfount and quality, student-designed' 
objectives, or a cc«Tibination of b6th. The'' necessity of establish-' 
ing the role of improvement^ especially important if the stu- 
dents have the cyptior^ of rewrites.- * ^ 

Any approach to evaluation must come to grips with the pr,ob- 
lems of grading; this is best done by discussing the problems with 
students. Initially, this requires that the teacher state the cri- 
teria; Unless the teacher quantifies evefy element in language 
skills, Jthe teacher is responsible for. either presenting students 
'^ith criteria or encouraging student-generated criteria. At first, 
all students and most teachers are ancomfortjsfble with the notion 
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that grading is a subjective process. Regardless of how teachers 
manipulate models and statistics, the clearest description of grad- 
ing is that it is objective within, narrow limits. We ha^ no^ uni- 
versal except language tools to assess growth and the impact of 
J 'Values and thinking. The'^students Who struggle with criteria and 
priorities in self-evaluation during the second quarter realize that 
, ^ their expecta.tions are different frojn those of the first quarter." 
The student who spoke in terms of the history of his papers ear- ^ 
Her in this chapter illustrated one abstract aspect of evaluation, 
. i.e., growth in confidence. • • . 

^^"^ Students realize the change in their expectations when they are 
asked to review all their papers and. evaluate them for a por^on 
^""^ of their final grade. Students then face the same tensiqns teachers 
clo: ho\y^o evaluate their progress in terms of themselves and/or 
* in terms o( the group. Students must establish a priority system 
which makes Coherent their personal and social expectations. Stu- 
dents in our classes wanted to be evaluated in terms of their own 
progress and in terms of the progress that the class made.. In 
practice, the grades for the course could be-determined solely ^by 
the teacher, who could establish achievement, competency-based 
crit^^ or by the sttidents, who ?ould establish' achievement, 
improvement-based criteria or who could be asked to justify with 
the data in their papers what their grades should be. Any com- 
bination of the above is possible. An experimenter will learn that 
the pnly way to use this model is to invent with it. The sample 
form reproduced here (see Fig. 8) was made up by students and 
filled out 5y them at the end of the quarter; the tea'cher then used 
it. tq determine a part of their grade- ^ , 

"Ss students worked out the areas tliat they felt they should 
cover in the evaluation,^ they discovered the b'bmplexities that 
were' involved. The evaluation in9ludes a rating of skills, cl^ 
participation, and improvement. When,4he students evaluated; 
themselves, they gained an awareness of what they had learned, 
how they had improved, and whera they still needed improve- 
ment. As they struggle^'d with detepnining* their overall grade, 
they.bec8(me aware. of the tension, conflict, and paradox tiat chal- 
- . lenges any evalSator. Por ex^ample, we received these responses 
^froQi^tuaents:/ 

At the beginning of second quarter I didn't like it. Butt^^ 
the end of the second and the beginning of the third quartfer 
^'realized that I was improving. The best result from vjrit 
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uig and having to evaluate papers is— it has made me have 
jco think for myself. • 

^The Laboratory method was and still is difficult for me to 
evaluate another person's , peeper because I'm weak in the 
field of mechanics myself. But overall I believe it helps me 
; think aftSr se^ing'mistakes made by others and enable my^ 
self to write a better paper. , . 

! No one^kfiows what the other person is really trying to come 

across with in a paper. We are just not experienced enough % 
for this .laboratory. Perhaps I need more confidence in my- 
self. Maybe the lab can be improved if more than two peo- 
ple criticize the paper. But their criticism may not agree 
with yoursi! . - • 

For tl^ir^toufrse grade, students may be" told that their self- 
analy^JS with documented proof^ will constitute one-third, grades 
froirf their papers one-third, and the final exam, with the teacher 
as sole evaluator^ one-third. Some students "average their grades 
on the composition self-evaltiation form and conclude^that that is 
the grade'they shoijld have. \Oth.ers develop proof that their grade 
-should be based on ^prbvenient. In a sample of thirty papers in 
one class only two sitiderits Evaluated themselves differently than 
the teacher would have. By comparing the teacher's evaluation 
and criteria with the students', both come to a better understand- 
ing of each' other's criteria and the interpretation of them. Some 
classes do not absorb the teacher's standards and learn to second- 
gtiess them. Some students frequently conclude-fehat-they deserve 
a certain evaluation for different reasons than the teacher's. One 
clas§ whose perceptions clo^^V matched the teacher's requested 
^ne day of group consultation for self-evaluation. They felt tlAt 
-th^y could have graded themselves totally according t6 their own^ 
progress, but they wanted their grade to Tiave a social context, 
i.e., Hbw do I relate to tfimsTss and howj am I perceived? 
Whether the grade is student derived, teachler derived^ group de- 
rived, or any combination thereof^ students develop insights into 
the difficulty of evaluation. JThey recognize that individual cri- 
teria and*social criteria are central to the way they are -viewed and 
viQw themselves. Students initially find evaluation of papei^diffi- 
cult and do not like to. do it.^ In our classes, we discuss the diffi-\ 
cult^ of living \wth grades and the way our learning would pro-" 
(>eed without them. Since we work in a system which is graded, 
students recognize the need to develop a way to cope with, benefit 
from, or ^transcend] the system.. • * * ' * ' 
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Although grading is essential, it can be de-emphasized in var- 
ious .ways. Students could opt for pass/fail. Or at the beginning 
of the course, the teacher can explain the minimum standards in 
quality land quantity for any letter grade. In other words, the 
student will have to write a cerfcain number of papers, the quan- 
tity constituting a predetermined part of the grade. For example, 
in .a ten- week quarter the teacher ean require five out-of-class pa-, 
pers and three in-class papers. The in-class -papers are useful for 



% • Composition Self-Evaluation 

Spring Quarter 

Student's name: : ^ 

Directions: Assign a grade for each of the following items. 

Mechanics of composition Please grade your overall 

^ — Grammai improvement in composition 

Spellijig' achievement in composition 

Finding a thesis' ^ s effort in composition ' ^ 

Li Nanowing a thesis ^ .^creativity 

Vocabulary. ^ , . Considering the above, please 

Development of a thesis ' derive a composite grade 

- ! Structuring an in^trodiietion * which you feel best describes, 

c* ' . , ' . ' your learning tl^is year. Pieflse 

Structunng a conclusion . t 

Coherence ' determined this! 

Use of documentation ^ , , *, 

v.u.ruhnnu i ii.M In what jjJtuatipn( s) ^id you^feel 

>Yuur ability tubc^CiiUc comfortable and able to 

Averaging all the help student • coiitribute'Hnd learn? Check as 

Criti^ have given you, what ^ ^ ^s apply. ' ^ 
. grade 'wouldyoii give your • ' • ^ > 

critic? ! , . ' .' — iarge group teacher-led 

discussions 



- We used small groups to com- 
pose' various pafts of your —7- small group discussions 
' composition. Rovf would you l^^rewrites ' v 

, grade your^eVas^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

^ tnbutor m a small-group?. y^^-^^ji^ like to include in'self- 

. What prade would you give evaluation? If so, please state. • 

the ^oup as a contributor to jf ^^^^ ^^^^ use it^ 

your learning? / \ . , , 

. What grade would you'give ! < ^ 
' yourylf' as a listener? 

- As a talker? ' . • 1 



Fig. 8. A sample form for student self -evaluation at the end of a ireshman 
composition course. [ ' , ^ 
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students who need to master skills in taking essay examinations. 
These papers would only be accepted as part of the quantity if 
they were of D quality or better. Students who fail an in-class 
paper would not get credit for that paper. ,A possible grading, 
scale for papers is eight papers, A; seven papers,. B; six papers, ^G;^ 
and five papers, D. Due dates for getting a paper accepted should 
be set up throughout the quarter; otherwise, the teacher will be 
swamped with students bringing in several hastily written, papers 
during the last week of the course. However, even after the paper 
is accepted the student still has the right to continue to reviselor 
change it. But once students have missed a due date, this will 
automatically lower fhe number of their quantity papers. The 
student can, however, co'ntinue working on that paper in order to 
get it accepted by the next due date. At the end_of the quarter, 
the students {not Ihe teacher) should -select the two out-of-class 
and one in-class papers that they want the teaclher to grade for 
quality. If the self-evajuation form is used, the quantity, quality,^ 
final exam, and evaluation could each be on^fourth of the grade. 
During the quarter if students want to know what their paper is 
**worth,'^ the teacher can tell them but should try to wean them 
away from just writing for a grade. 

The notion that students are evaluating while the teacher re- 
serves the right to assign the grade may seem lik^e a mixed mes- 
sage. One clarificatioii of this *'/najority of one" role which the 
teacher may choose is to ask students to assume that the audience 
to* which they are writing comprises everyone in the room. As final 
editor,, the tqacher evaluates the reception a paper has had with 
otHer members of thef class. Students assessing other students' 
papers fill oiit a paper evaluation form (see Fig. 9) in p^rt or com- 
pletely, depending on ft^^y, complete the paper they are evaluat- 
ing is. 

Both the self-analysis and the paper evaluation are largely stu-. 
dent^ designed. 'The forms encourage students to use specific de- 
tails in evaluating their own papers arid those of others. Some 
students choose to use the, peer evaluation on' themselves and to 
match their analysijs with ihat pf a critic. If there are significant 
differences in any area,' th^ students can discusS those differences 
•and try to come to an agreement. This often helps students gain 
confidence in themselves and others. For exaipple, on^' student 
rated anoth ?r's paper as excellent all down the line, The^ Student 
himself rated his paper much lower, and much more realistically. 
He began to. point out the weaknesses in the paper to his eval- 
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Paper Evaluation * 



Student editor's name . 



Title of paper (optional) 



Author's name. 



JDate of analysis . 



5-ExcelIent 2-Weak 

4— Very good 1— Poor 

3-~Goo'd * 0~Not 

-V applicable 

^ — - ■ > 

Directions: Check the 

appropriate slot. 

^ V ' • Overall 

5 4 3 2 " 1 ^ 0 evaluation 

TTiesis or central idea • # U — 

(one sentence) 

1. Indicates purpose , ! i: — ^ 

2. Has point of view J ""^ 

3. Is limited enough ^ 1^ 

Organization * ' _: 

1. One idea logically . ' ^ , 
follows another 

2. Transitions are used ^ 

^3* Intro, body, and 

conclusion arfe well * ' 
proportioned : 2- ^ 

Development . . 

1>. Important points are 

clearly emphasized ^ 

2. Opinions are backed - , 

ap by fact?, quotations, . ^ 

3. Originality 

^ 4^ *Intxo makes you want 1^ . - 

^ toTead oil — - ^ 

5. 3ody shows insight ^ ' . . 

into the topic ' ~ ^ ; , — -^'^ Jl!L 

^ 6. Conclusion summarizes' - ^'^.^^^^"^ 
^ without being'/ ' ' ' * I 

~ Appropriate VOICB ^ ' . . ^ •- ^ " ■ 

Mechanics' ' ' " ' ' — — - — 

r. Punctuation , ^ 

2. Sentence clarity , - ^ -/ 

' 3. Sentence jariety ^ _ u-^ (-^ 

4.. Ptoper word usage ^ ' ^- — i -^-4^ P " 

5. Proper grammar l: — ; — ^ j. -! — 1 ^-le - ::ilL , * 

Spelling > • : , — L • . ^ — , 



Other commentsrj 



Fig. 9. A sample"" form for student evaluatiqu of writing assignments. 
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uator. From this experience the eyaluator became a much better 
critic. In cofitrast, some students rate themselves lower than they ^ 
should. When this J|appens and the evaluator begins pointing out 
the st^rengths in the paper, the writer becomes more 'confident. 

These evaluative tools enpourage students to experiment with 
various roles — student, critic, author, tutor — in the writing ^prop- 
ess. As their ability to critique someone else's paper increases, -so 
does their ability to critique themselves. In the act of sharing 

yfcheir opinions with others, they become more receptive to others' 
opinions. The students are involved in practice and doing before, 
or perhaps simultaneousdy with, encountering theory or rules. 
When a critic*and writer are^Sf^^re that something is wrong with 
a paper, but they do not know how to correct the problem, they 
are ready to learn the rules or methods that will help them solve 
the problenri. By using peer evaluations, the students become 

> awake of the fact that their ability to reach their classmates is at 
least as. important as their ability to communicate with the 

. teacher. Moreover, the better students become at criticizing, the 
more the teacher can function as a resource. Frequently, the pa- 
per Is analyzed by students as thoroughly as any professional 
would do the job. v ^ 

By evaluatin'g themselves, stpdents learn the same responsibiU 
ity, power, and headaches that accompany the rote of critic. M6sL. 
evaluators are immediately awed by the- power and difficulty in 
making a fair criticism, aijd the risk of alienating peers itself 

. affords reason enough to make students skeptical of this model in 
the beginning. For example, cfj^ie' student stated: 

Evaluation helps because you can feel what a teacher feels 
• while, reading* the paper. /The trouble is, that when you i 
• proofread your own paper yo\i already knqw what it is about ^ 
and thereforcyou have a harder time. You know the rea- 
soniAg behind every sentence on the paljer. It's hard to * 
^flueStion yourself. This dbes help you to have an op6n mind 
somewhat though. . . . The biggest improv^ent.in this sys- 
^ tem would be= if you cotfld develop a drug to Vnake people 
temporarily forget so that' when, they looked . at the paper 
they wouldn't *realiz^ that t^ey wrote it and therefore would 
.'^ have to look for the reasoning behind and proof of every 
sentence. 

- For this student the weaknessbss ai?e resolved in a comic fashion. 
She suggests an improvement would be to*forget who she is to find 
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the "objectivity" so necessary to creative criticism. Many stu- 
dents view their role as powerless, passive, and totally accepting; 
their end is simply survival withid the institution. Educators 
often discuss ord6r; diir method recognizes that communication 
and the evaluation of that communication are su?h various en- 
deayors that we forget our indebtedness Xo disorder ancj, at the 
.same time, our need to resolve it. . ' 

Students who grow in awareness realize that their definitions 
and connections are the essence of their view of the world and 
must be carefully ordered and defined for the read^r.^ They dis- 
cover that unless they are conscious of their separation from their 
auflience, they will iiot be understood. Usually^ students have 
assumed' in the past ihat their meaning 'is self-evident. When 
they realize iWs^not, they also become aware that without, com- 
munication they are alone, that to view each person as unique iS' 
to see -that person's alonenefes.' Communication is \pth the asser- ^ 
tion,of that uniqueness and the means of celebrating the sharing^ 
of it. Our process approach views writjng as both selfrdiscovery 
and communication through -^ords.^ The discovery* of. one's 
uniqueness and of one's connectedness is a recognition tha^ com- ^ 
munication^ is shared territory. The peer critique can, at its worst, 
t^ach students that relying on themselves and their fellow stu- 
-rdents does not work, doQS not help them *to learn, does not, help 
them to grow. In this context the y/oids^ension and disorder are 
part ot the process and the risk M gaining integrity. ^ ^ 

Study Guides and Exams ^ 

< *■ > r 

Two extensions of peer critique are student-desi|ned study .guides 
and final examinations. Groups who design study guides for 'oth<;r 
groups and themselves are able tacompar^ and contrast perspec- . 
tives. Students experience both teacher" and 'student roles as. they 
design and receive questions. In the process, they are practicing 
prewriting, organization, and development skills. They also re- 
vie^Y material a,nd clarify ideas which have already been discussed, 
as well as present new approaches- to the literature.] To*allow^tu» 
dents a voice at the design level is^to allow, students the freedom 
to question what the|^ feel are key issuea. .The following are.ex- 
^ amples of'student-designed exarns which illudfiate these poyits. 
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f. English Lapguage and \^orld Literature I 
Final Bxam, Autumn Quarter 

Acknowledgments: These questions were written by the .'^ 
* *■ students and edited by the teacher. 

Directions** Choofe two questions from the different Parts * 
(A, B, C, or D) of Section I and One question from Section ; 
IL If, for examplQ, you choose one /question from Part A 
and another from Part B in Section I, then in Section II you 
MUST select a questioii from Part C or D. You MAY NOT 
write on any question which is similar to a pap<»' you have 
already written in this course. If you do, that a^wer will 
not be graded. If you are indebted to any sources for your 
answer (including Cliff's Notes, etc.), give credit to your 
source or your answer wjH be considered plagiarism and " 
^gam will not be graced. ' ^ 

Bttdget your time and proofread your answers. Your an- ' 
swersNwill be graded on i^iechanics (punctuation, spelling, 
cuction^ sentence structure, etc.) as'wejl as content. 

Section I: One-paragraph q'l^tions. Choose two questions, 
each from a different Part. 
Part A Old Testament 

1. Describe^God's goodness in the biblical story ^ 
*** Creation/ 



2. Discuss the importance of the ro)e of the serpent in 
ttie story of Creation. « * • 
How does Job react to the treatment he gets from 
Satan? 

4, Why dods God let Satan put Job through all of the 
torture he goes through^' ,» 

5. Why is Satan determined to find faultf with Job? 
Part B Iliad ' ^ 

1. Do you believe that Achilles had the right to avoid 
^ the battle for such a length of time? Justify your 

answer. ^. * - , 

2 What is*^our reaction to Achilles' personality in 

the Ilhd? 

3. Who do*you feel is the hero of the Iliad"? 

. 4. W-hat lasson, if any, did Achilles learn after his 
meetrng ^th Prianl? Wfiat did Priam get out of 
< this meetrng? • ] 

5. Are the^ battles in the Iliad rehljy fair? , Expl; 
' \ -^why or why* not. . 

6. Explain why you .would" prefer the Iliad over 
' Aeneid or vice versa. 

Part C Gre^k Tragedy / . ' 

1.^ What imagery can be* found in Oedipus ^Rex? . 
* 2. Show through specific examples from Oedipus Rex 
that Oedipus is a .strong leader. 
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3. What.wfould yijyjhipkthat your reactions to falling 

in love with, your moCher or f^t)ier would be? 
^4. What was Oedipus' tragic flaw in Qedipus Rex? 
J ,^ . .5. Explain what functioruhp ^orns-^^^^^in Oqdipus \ 
Rex^ Is it jm^ari^ist-§j^fK>^ - ^ 
•6.^X)escribe the generation gap l^tween Creon and his 
^•^ ' son, their viewpoints. Who do you think was right'' 

Justify your answer 
7 Discuss the^%nflict between Creon and Antigone 
P^rt D Aeneid 

1. Compare Aeneas to Tumus ^ • 

2. Discuss one aspect of,th^* importance of the love 
^ scene with Dido and Aeneas. 

3. E^lain why Dido felt she was married to Af neas. 
4«. Wliat kind of woman is Dido? / \ 

*5. Do you think Xeneas is a^hero? Why or why not? 
6. What are the significants results of Aeneas' tfip to ' 
^ Hades? , ' . ^. 

-7. What is the tjheme of the Aeneid? 
Section II: , Three- to - five-paragraph essay questions: 
, * * Choose one, ' 
Part A Qld. Testament 

L Give, a description, of how* modem -man.-wxjujd ^ 
" " " act to the plight to which Job was subjected. " * " 
Part B Iliad 

L Compare Achilles w'ith Hector. If you were to side 
with one or the oth^r, which "t)ne would AX be and 
why? ' . 

2._In j:he. beginning if the -/fia J with'wKbm would you • 
^ slSe, Agamemnon or Achilles? At the^'end do you 
/ feel the same way? j " . > ' 

Part C greek Tragedy / ^ » • 

1. Compare an<^,contrasfT)edipus in Oedipits Rex with 
Antigone^. v " . ' ^ • * \ 

2. What causes-conflict in Antigone? 

'3, Write aj? essay about the strength of family unity 
Ijrought ^t iiy Oedipus Rex and Antigone. f 
t 4. What laws should come first: man's or God's? List 
» specifics;* for your point of vjew YromMn^i^o/ze. 
5. Haimon^said, "See how some trees bend, and be- 
cause they bend, even their twigs^are safe.*. . 
~ How would he hav^ reacted he had been kin^: • 
* ^ Would he have buried Polyneices honorably? If he 
• had commanded that Polyneices not be buried and 

Antigone did^ury fiim. whal would Haimon haye-" 
done? * , 

Part B^^Aenei^ ' ^ ' , 

' ^ 1. As destribed' in the TCeneid, what sort ot place is 



Hades^a 
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. " -'j ^ English Language and World Lrteratuce II • . 
* , Final Exam. Winter Quarter ° " ^ - 

- Acknowledgements. These questions vvere written by the 
' students and edited by"^ t^ch^r. 

Directions: Please use ,theme paper and blue- ot Diack-' 
/ ink pens. Chbc|e any ONE of the following essay questions. 
\ Write a well-deV eloped; well-organized essay /in which you 
touch on all the literature v^e have covered this ^(uarter ^You 
y may use your textbooks • includfng the Practical 'English ♦ 
\ Handbook • and a dictionary. You may NOT use notes, 
\ outlines, or ponies. ^ 

When* you have finished your essay, Underline yoi^r thesis 
♦ statement. Also proofread to check for careless errors in 
punctuation, sentence structure, or spelling. Your grade will 
bfe determined by the following criteria: 

1. Demonsti^ation of knowledge of an<} insight into the liter* 
ature. 

2. Meeting the criteria on the writer*s phecklist. 
Qiiestiens: m 

1. Select three topics from the following list and relate them 

to the literature we have read this quarter: 

Food .^ , Justice Insanity 

^ Death or Dying War or 't'ighting Hatred 

-Evil ^ Friendship Religion 

-^Goodness ^ ^ N^tilre \ _ . _ ^ _ ^ - - 
2^ Discuss the aspect of figurative blindness as it relates to 

the literature *we -have read this*quarter. 

3. In-what way or ways is King Lear difTerent from or sim- 
ilar to all the other selections? < ; ^ 

, 4. Discuss one character trait from the following list in « 
relation to at least one m^jor character in each selection. 
Loyalty ^ Fear Religiousness 

Cowardliness Bravery • Shjewdnesf 

Upminancc . " .Virtue Tieacherousn^ss 

5. Discxiss your reaction to each selection as a reader to one 
of the above character traits. 

6. "Good triumphs over evil." Explain how .this statement 
; does or does not hold. true lising examples from ,all the 

selections ^ ^ 

While designing these fijial exams, students had an opportiinity 
to ev^uat^ options suggested "by the questions. These options in- 
cluded the dis'cavery of perspective, voice, and audi^ce. Stu- 
dents realized many ways of coping with any given Question; the 
discussion^^f^giiestions oftSn generated more choices in terms of 

0 • . 
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answers and questions. As students evaluated questions, in- 
vented with group criteria and discovered multiple perspectives. 



The Values Context 



5his kind of evaluation grows from the value system intrinsic to ^ 
a process approach to writing. The focus is upon developing sbi- 
dent perceptions of optior^^ and facilitating th^ discovery^ of indi- 
vidual and social criteria. Within this evaluative^ contest, "fail- 
ure" needs to be redefined, ^s educators we face the paradox of^ 
believing in a set of values arid a system of ordering 'and, on the 
other .harid,. of knowing that if we do not encourage studeijts to 
develop their own directions, we subtly encourage them to con- 
form to our values^ Tfiis becomes the paradox' of academic free- 
dom fbr a. limited few. As we cope with ti\e evaluation process, ^ 
whether it'is peer, self, or the evaluation of larger issues involving 
criteria tor grades, "we are acknowted^ng the importance of the 
'.student*s skill histor>^ and valye system, as well as sldll potentiah^ 
for the future.* By looldng at the what' and how pf learning, stu- 
deqts. develop an .awarenjsss of how ^iiey generate language and 
tboughfi. By evaluating ^nd sharing the invention of ideas, tli^ 
team 'cooperative nrodels. By^ studying 'their immediate 'li^^ 

* terms of choices they have made; they , be^ tcf see their futures 
in term$ of.choi^jfe they 'can mak^. Con^eqp§ntlyj "failure" feasts ^ 
not in terms of what tlh^.stuxjenjt.has-beeri unable to teairi. It'b^*" 

V corned' a perspective fronj which/ the student can grow' , ; * v • 
We have hdd'Sev^ studentfe^- whp^ did not get credit in lab^ - 
oratory sectiojps, stifdepts haVfe also continued ill. the program for * ^ 

• as long as thr^. quar^r^ be/ore* receiving -grade credits as such. 
By the end of tlie first* quarti^r*^tudents are w^ll aware of whether 

or not they have worliced, handed in assignments, come to class, - • 
or learned. In cdnferencq^ ^outside class orMn interviewsi^in class, 
stijd^t^ have requested \l withdraw wh©n they conclud6d theV__ 
i^ererN ready for college- didn't want college, or felt" they had 
rblown'it." Students with' severe skill deficiencies frequently ex- - 
pected failure from themselves regardless of how niuch they im- ■ 
proved .Once again our approach suggested the rgene ration o( 
options. \ / * ' A ' . 

One student \vhp h^P been unable to piroduce came in for a 
conference in which wei discussed* his, schedules ^or ^vork,,school, 
> and home. By blocking these but on paper, he saw that he' was;* 
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, demanding the mpojssible of hinfedf. He began the conference 
gmlty and depressed,xsayj|ig,-«I know Fm failing." After analyz- 
tiig his schedule arid confronting the fact that there was a differ- 
ence of twenty ' hours . betwBen^his we^^^^ ho'u r ^^eeds^, and . tM. 
actua l number of hours iira we ekrh^^ t hat he wbiiid" 

have^ reduce his course load or quit his j5b. He rejected^ihe 

^option of giving up' eating and sleeping.^ 

' The challenge of et^aluation comes Ifrom exploring multiple per- 
sp^tives and risking enpounters. The student who began as^a 
''failure^' end^d fay viewing his situation/from the perspective of 
manager. That notion of jpnssibility is often shocking to~iliany 
students. The optiqn^f examining and acting to design their fu- 
tiuresJs often shocking:as well. ' ' ^ ■ : 

- The student may discover the need to search in another place»- 
The^tudent may discover, a self-evaluation to be one element in 
a lafgeiv more complex matrix. Sometimes the student's problem^ 
produces new questions or resolutions. Iri addition, students may 
generate an entirely new issue that undercuts all of their previous ' 
evaluation criteria. Sometimes the chance to search and to e^b- 
lish cpmpanionship makes original discrepancies graeeftf!^ artic- 
ulate, multidimensional, and sbared: 

^ . , There Is Mftre Light Here " > • 

A rpan s^w Nasnudirt searching for something on the 
ground. "What have you lost^Mulla?" he asked. 
J^s ><5?"My key/'.said the^Mulla. ^ 

. So.the^man went down on his knees top, and they both 
looked ior it^ - ' - ' , ' , . 

After ^ rim^ the' other man asked: ^Where exactly did 
you drop-'it?'-^ - . , - >. * 4 

*'In my..own hqusei^l * - 

^ 'Tlxen ^^y are you looking here?" . . 

VTI^er^ is more light here than msi'de my own house?'" 



5 As Le^nif&^ffe . ' 



TKe teaching of writing continiles to be the subject of a 
^ whirlwind of cbfitradictory articles,- studies, proposals, ad 
infinitum. . . . Yet^rarely uyfhis storm' about the teaching of 
writSig are we offered glimpses of the « simple ttiith — that 
v»^ing is b^asically a self-taught skill produced mainly by re- 
writing, and that tbe.^eacher s primary role must be to gui'de 
the youngster thrau^gh *this difficult a<:Vof self-teaching,^ ^ 



Once students h^v e gone through the prewriting-process, they must 
begin vtrfting^e paper. ' for students who have previously been 
Exposed ta wntin^ a paper, giving it' to the teacher, and getting (t 
back 'Cove^red. with corrections a^rid a grade, the idea, of rewriting 
•seems stii^nge. Initially, stu dents ,'may be reluctant or even hostile 
about >2natiging anything on tjieir .papei. However, once they je- 
^aliz^^that the teacher, their peers, and sometimes J?he writers ^ 
• *thj^selves can^jt understand everything they have tried to say, 
J:neirliost-iIity lessens. They become more and more willing to dis- 
^cuss their idea$ with* peejrs and the t^ther.^ And^tyhen they see 
tlie differeiK^T>etween the'ffrst^dralff an4 their final product, they 
are even more willing to rewrite future papers. 

When tKe teacher coiicenfftfgt'W^HF^ 
a papet, students^ quickly become aware of that problem an^ their 
•writing. Then they begin to look for and correct that problem 
^themselves. Students begin cofning^to an interview sayjng, *This 
time I found a way to develop my paragraphs,'' or; didnltJarget 
to iise^specific examples in this paper." Sometimes they even say, 
'T know my transitions aren*t good; but I couldn't figure out what 
to do ri)otit }V* Many times, in talking out their problem, they 
come .uprwith their own solutions. * . * * 

Iii our composition courses, we ask our students'^o save =^ all 
_^th€ir rough drafts as well as their '^f&iished'* papers. They iurnJn 
the whole foider at the end of tlie quarter. When the students are 
organizing their final fodders, they can see their own growth as 
writers. The improveraent betw^een the firsNand' last^ drafts of a 
paper or from the first to the fast paper of the quarter is often great. 
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, The first draft of one student's paper, written in November/ was 
as follows: * . • . . ^ 

.^eneas's victory over Turnus, in the^iuel-at the end of 
the^ Aeneid, symbolizes jthe victory of Kome^ over all the 
c^ritries throughout th^ known wo^rld^ that was known at ' 
tt^t time. This was the purpose for which Virgil' wrote this 
epic. Thru a mingling q'f Trojan and La tin bloodthene w ' , 
race, called the Romrni-jieople, was depic!ea=HS-thF-Tna5ters 
^ X)f the world and was-living in peace ^d harmony. Virgil's 
hope was that there would be an end ^ war arid that every- 
one would be granted equality in Roman citizenship with all 
its privileges. Durina^e reigh of Augustus Ceas^r the peo- 
.\ pie did live in harrabny but the rights of citizenship were 
not extended to ajX the peoples until long .after his death. 
^Thus he realized/)ne dream while he w^s living only to 'have ' 
it shattered ait^r his death.' / / • ' 

After several dis^^ioi^ wjth the teacher and.classmates, this stu- 
dent could see^e improvement in her fifth draft: / 

Virgil had a dream of perpetual i>eace and Roman citi- 
, zeHship f^r all the peoples ii^ the Roman Empire; and with 
th^e thoughts he composed ^he Aeneid. The Aeneid sym- 
bolizes, thru the victory of Aeneas over Tumus, the victory 
o^J^^e overall the.peoples throughout the knbw& world of ^ 
Vff-girs time. This symbolism was the main- purpose for 
which he wrote the Aeneid rTYivon^ the mingling of Trojan 
and Latin blood the new race, called t^e Roman people, was 
depicted as the masters of the world and was living i^^ 
Virgirs dream of peace |en?porarily existed 'during the reign 
of Augustus Ceasar, but the rights of citizenship were not - 
extended., to all the peoples until loii^ aftei^A^irgil^s death. ~" - 

The student felt much more cOnfideAt in Jier ability to^ganize 4 
paragraph. She was also able to makfe her sentences more concise. 
In less than tw.o months^ she was ableito handle a much nnore diffi- 
cult topic: the mythological characterkm Dante's /^/emo. In her 
first* draft she tried to cover all tlie mythological characters. She 
knew that. the topic had gotten out ofi hand and that she had a 
hodgepodge of half-developed thoughtk discussed possible 
ways to •limit the topic, jvhich she did in\ the ^cond draft. On the 
third draft she. improved her sentence Wructure, and when she 
brought iji her fourth and final draft, sh^ proudly announced that 
she had mastered' the semicoJoh, or if notlmo^^ered, at least recog- 
nized sdme places where _she jdid.need one. ^ 

Dante, the author of The Divine^ Vbmedy, created The 
Inf'erno *as an intense drama and narrative poem about a 
- ' journey through Hell. Viewed through Ithe literary talaftts 
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of Dante during Jhe Middle Ages; many of the mytholog- 
ical beasts ^an/i .Sionsters are' presented literally and alle- - 
gorically^ Dante" uses the m'ythoMgical beasts' and mobsters 
-in-r/ie-/ii/er«o,to symbolize the tortures of the damned^ and, 
. at times, he (jhanges their physical apfjearancevto fit his lit-* 
erjiry needs.. 



The infamous Minotaur and Centaurs of classicaj my- - 
. -thology aijb thelceepers of^ante^'s Seventh Circl6-ih Hell. 
.The mylh states that the Minotaur" was c6nceiv^^r~Tjjr-arr- 
sodomitic union between his mother and a bull, causing the 
Minotaur .to be half-man, half-beast. . . . The Centaurs, like , 
the Minotaur, are symobls of the feeasfciaT-hurtDan and, Dante / 
g^es them the special duty of tormenting the* "sini\ers.^' 
Thejr' are creatures of mythology, described as half-man, half- 
horse, who are savage hunters capable of great- violfeiice. 
Dante uses the Minotaur and the Centaurs^ devourers of 
human^flesh, as^fitting symbols of the murderers, punished 
in Circle Seven, since they are more b^a*st_ than human. 
''^ Mihos, like almost all the monsters in Dante's Inferno, 
was a classical mythological character who was depicted as ^ 
very wise and jtist. Famous for his justice, he was»made the " 
judge of the dead after-his death, and VirgiFs Aeneid men- 
iions him in this position at tHe time of Aeneas* death. . . . 
The shades jnust come before lVlii\os to be judged and m^ke 
" ^confession. For' this purpose, Dante has made him gt^ 
tesquely bestial and brutal, symbolically representing the 
**sinnei?;** guilty ?;onscience. . . . • 

Although this student has not mastered all of her problems,, her 
writing skills have improved considerably. ^ Her 'r&ognftion tKat 
she must limit the n umber' of cteiracters allowed her the detach-, 
ment which a critie needs in order to evaluate ideas, form, and^ 
mechanics. Througftput 6ut discussion pi invention, writing, and^ 
criticism, we have suggested that each student invent his or lier 
own order and truth, however mes^ it seems. Moreover, ^hoUt 
providing students with formal instruction in mechanics first, we 
observed that students wht> focus ut>on ideas (inventing, limiting, 
editirig) simultaneously c"ritici^e mechanical aspects. Students who 
work on this abstract, theoi-etical level evolve a sense of order in 
their sentence structure and mechanics.. In the example of .the 
Dante paper, the student could see the improvement^d was will- 
ing to experim^t with more difficult topics. Her i^ta^est and im- 
provement in mechanics, grejv along with her excit^ent^ with 
experim'entation. Tlrts attitude has beeri typical of ouf^tudents. 
And rarely have we noticed the reverse: that beginning^a student 
at the level of mechanics either improved mechanics or helped the 
student create or control ideas. " ' 
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Experiments with Voice and Diction. * * • .. 

Nfeny students have the problemjhat the preceding stud ent did in 

Smiting their topics. Ope student began with an outline for his "• 
paper on the Inferno th^t included use of mythofogy, organization 
of the" book (including the number symbols), and the descriptive 
language Dante. used. He soon realized that lie would have to 
limit the topic.br ^vrite a book. He limited hislopic to howTJq^te 
uses descriptive words to appeal to the reader's sei)se of sight, 
sQund, and smell:* / . . ^ J 

The sense, pf smell is appealed to as you read through 
the .book. Dante ^ises such descriptive words that when you 
- come t6 thoae certain parts of the book, you can just about 
smell the s«nk of hell. In Canto XI, nearing circle' ^ix, ♦ 
Dante says, **And the stink thrown up by jthe abyps so over- 
powered us that we drew back, cowering behind the walllof 
one of the great tombs. Before we' travel on to that blind pit 
we must delay until our sense groWs used to its foul breath." 
That.almost smells on this paper. 



d. we 
ience. 
Imost 



At this point the stu^eiTt had bis ^tppic iiftder .control, 
could "go on to talk about^leyjelg of yictiop'v|a tjerms of his au< 
The writer's v.oice wa^loud ahd c^ea^ wh^ he said, ''That 
smells on this pape^." , *^ /• 

Some students experiment with voice and^diction by' Wlriting 
dialogue. ^ Several of our students have written 'modSernvel'siqns ojf 
•thes^torv-of Adam arid Eve. In their first drafts God, AdanuEve, 
and the ^erpent alF sounded the same. The students then tn\d to 
give each tjharacter an individual-personality. In^on^first^draf 
author had God saying to. Eve, 'Trom now on yoja'U have to bear 
thekids around here and AdaJb will'be^the head honcho of thlnfes.'' 
This Student decided that<3/d should h^ve a more formal diction 
.to set him apart fronj tlie^her characters, and in her filial di^ft 
.God says, "For you,'Ev^ shall make^ things very p^infifl. FrOm 
now on you wilt'have tp4)ear your children plus your hushq^d Will 
be your master and rfile over you.*' 

P^^L students Mve experijmentcd with voice arid diction b^ 
rewriting "The* Three Bears.'*' .Th^y had read versions of it i* 
class in ^he style/of the King Jamjfes Bible, Uncle Remus; Shake 
speare, and Tirrik. H'ere is onfe student's version of the stoiy • 

Goldy iBopks went on a bingp for a week or so and when 
she came/b, she was hungry, thirsty, and hungover. She 
was in a /very strange neighborhood. She knocked on the ^ 
^doo/ of ^le fwrst house she came to, the nai|ie on the door 
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said A. Bear. She wasn't able to get any ariswer, so she ^ "* 
, ^ used her cr^it card to get into the^ house. Frantically 
J. * 7 searching for sofhething to drinH sSe discovered that* the ta- 

• •ble was set. Wineand-{eod-\^fes at^each pl^ce<,so Goldy-ate-' 

• and drank until she w^ full and really drtink. While stag- 
^ gering out of the^itchen she fell over a chaired Jarok^e it. 

She tfeen crii^led up the steps,- swayed< into ,one bedroom 
and got sick all over a set of twin' beds. She then staggered' ' 
into- another "roonj and passed out on the bed. Tlie Bears 

• caipe home and discovered the door open, a chair broken, 
the food and wine gone. Mrs. Bear went upstairs and §aw 
wl^re Goldy had gotten sick on the beds. As she went by • 
her 6on's room she saw' Goldy passed out, on the beds.^rs. 
Bear, being a -modem tnother, decided to keep Goldy as a 

, • --^.-playmate for eighteen year old, Bay'B. Bear. 

' This s'tudent was praised for his consistency of style and his orig- 
inal adc[itiohs to the story. Knowing that* the reader had liked, 
what he had written, he was receptive to a discussion about punc- 
tuation which would ihiprove tAe paper.. For example, once the 
teacher pointed out that he had correctly punctuated a participial 
phras^ln the la3t sentence, he was able to find the similar phrases 
in preceding sentences and* correct the errors'. 

For a teacher who has used the red-pen correction method, 
^pointing out only one problem at a time .is^f ten difficult. Some- 
' ^times the spelling or punctuation or sentence ^ructure errdts are so 
^severe that it»is difficult H). read for content. The^following is from 
the first draft of a .paper which has 'serious sentence ^tructi^ 
problems*. ' ^ 

* The teachings of the Roman Catholic Church on Purga- 
. tory are as -follows. Wheoi after baptism sins are fQrgiven or 
venial sin is unforgiven there generally, remains a teifnporal 
punishment to be endured here or hereafter. A person dying _ 
in holiness but with such burden of punishment/^es to Pur* ~ 
gator y, a state or. place in which the souls pf/chose who de^ . ' 
/part this life in the grace of God suffer fo);'^ time> in-under- 
'going the penalty due to mortal sins, the guilt and eternal 
punishment of which have beerrremitted. Hence, purgatory 
is not a.state or place of prob^tionf for the souR in purga- 
- > - tory the time of probation is pas't, and they are already^Ss- 
sured of their everlasting bli^ in heaven, thouglvas yet they 
are not sufficiently pure and Jholey to be admitted- to the 
vision of God. . ^ j 



When this student came for an interview, the teacher asked her 
to read her introductory paragraph aloud. She begari by having 
trouble reading the sentences. "She noted that the sentences didn't 
sound right. Rather than direct her to work with ideas, mechanics, 
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or sentence structure, the -teachei^asked Ker to read eachjsentenc^^* 
ta herself *and then explain what she was saying, with the'teacjber 
recording her explanations* After ^e heard her words, she experi- 
- mented by selecting the words she wanted'to belrecorded. Hearing^ 
her words being read back, she wa^^ able to say that the writing 
sounded dearer. The teacher's directions were to rewrite in that 
cle^ style as simply a§ she could^and to listen to herself write. 
This ^as the result:^ * ' , 

The Romaii Catholic Church teaches Purgatory as the 
state or place wherein soute through suffering pay their debt 
of temporal punishment and thus are enabled to reach , ^ 
' heaven., "Hence, Purgatory is not a state or place or proba- 
^ -tion, but of purification, e For the souls in Purgatory .the time 
ot.probatiqji past, atid they ^ assured, o^ their everlast- 
, • ' ing paradise in heayen. . . . 

Tf\e rest of her paper showed similar improvement. In the revised 
version ^he student's meaning* and direction were much Vlekrex. 
And §ven though spelling mistakes were not discussed in her first 
interview, she corrected all^of them. Mechanics often improve in 
' 'succeeding drafts. ' * * . ' ^ 

The greatest advantage tor students who* participate ip inter- 
views and groups is that each student' can work at bis or her own 
pace and concentrate on major weaknesses. ' S'tudeijts can ^Iso 
share their str^g-ths with others. A student who is weak in para- 
graph development CSh he paired with a student whose paragraph 
development. is strong. vThe following pap^r is'^ case in. point: 

There are^ tw.o choices in a person's way of living his lite: 
One 'of these is being an idealist and living in the type of 
world you would like, disregarding the reality which you 

don't w^nCto face. There are m any Hi'sa d vanta ges to this 

1st of all you get confused between what 
THentity.^ 
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is reality and what is your icientity.% ihese condiciation 
'would presjferit more probleiris thar\ you would be missing in 
the real ^^orld anyway. Another problem is^ jWiJl you be 
able to face reality when you have to come back to -it? 
Sometnriesfl^u will have to come out of the almQSt perfect 
worBan which you live and facelhei problems of the "real" 
world. Will you be able to put up wit^ the dramatic changes 
yAd problems. Is it worth it to live in- a^ world "vvithout" 
Koblems? * I \ 



-The author's peers pointed out*.to^m that his paper w^s fiill of 
A omnion and unanswered questions. ; After much *sweat on the 
^ ^ ^thor's part, the first pajckrot the^.papei; read' as follows*. 

! ( 
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Man is giv^n a choice as to tiie way in which he lives his 
life. He may be realistic and face the disappointments th^t 
— ^ — ' befa i l him UJii l g e nei al iy conform to and accept hard-core 
4 ♦ sociefy. His aljterjiate choice is to become an idcSUst and ^ 

. oscape from ^ teality too unbearabte to face by fantasizing a 
^ world more ,to his liking. Thei^ are many disadvantage! to 

^ thjs type of lifestyle. \ '* * > 

Confusion may-set in; reality and your identity may ' ^ 
mingle and create an indistinct World., Conflictions arise ^ ' 
causing more problems than otherwise would have been ex- 
' perienced in the true wofld of reality. A man may, drink as 
Tan escape to a different world far from his responsibilities, to 
his family and job. Days and times become mixed, 'jc^at- 
• ' ' tendance may drop, homelife is upset, yet th? man feels 
• secure in his idealistic world of no cares. Sooner or later, 
though, the binge will be over and the troubles will^still be 
there. Nothing is accomplished, , ' 

* No^ the student has answered his questions, and the Teader car} 
follow his logic. The author could ^ee the difference m quality 
' between this paper and his original. As he refined^'bis ideas, he 

V . also refined his diction. At this point, the instructor or his peers 
' can help him polish his paper witl\put discouraging hitn! His one 
- -.-misspelled word, shift in pronouns, and puRptuatioji efrors-now 
seem lik& small problems rather/, than.part of an insurmountable 
task of revision and rewriting. • t 

4. -As students gain* experience with this method, .they become 
more and more confidei^tln themsefves. They corftinue to utilize' 
their groups^ and the instructor; J)ut they also work_6ut jna^y^ 
problem^ by th^rfiselves. Here are a stud^nt*^ first nofeson^a topic:* 

Dante's 'Infenfo became flesh and blood when the 1st' 
* atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. Dante's concept * 
o • ^ of hell couId\have been a prophesy of >vhat* happened on 
• *that fateful August* 1945. - « ^ » 1 ^ _ — - 

* Dance's infenio was structured «by God^^*ltheaton1ic'ex- 
plosion was structured by -marTTTmaltihg man himself into a ^ 
God.. ' V/ • • ' • 

There was an gWler in Dante's hell — there is nonsuch or- . ^ 
ganizgtion in man*s'hell. Each person is punished! equally, * 
^ regardless of guilt or innocence. ' , . ^ 

Whole nationg are in danger of beihg thrqwn into man*s 
' self-made hell for eternity because of*the sins"of |;reed and ? • 

This student worked^on two rough drafts Jb'^ore sha shared a copy \ s 
with her peers. By tfiat tinie she had identified what she thought ' ' 
were still problems, and *she was anx4otls to' get criticism frojrn 
" > others. Her peers pointed out, among other things, that she had • 
^ , t • , - 
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stated an opinion (-"God created^ Dante's, Hell") as fact without 
^ auppart. The finished produqt is this: 

Dante's Inferno became livinj^ flesh andJJtod when the 
* first atomic bomb wa^ropped on Hiroshima. The medieval 

classic could very v/ell have'been a grim prophecy of what * 
hapj>ened on tha^atefuf August 6fh, 1945. John Hersh^y, 
the author of /i^^/itVmi, interviewed a few survivors of th"d 
a^mic holo^tjst, and thfdufeh^these people he vicariously 
traveled through Hell, as did Dante. Many" of the events 
wefe *shod(ingly similar. 
' JBlres.4laired and spread throughout ^he Japanese gity— . 
immejKately after the initial blast, creating a reflection of 
Dante's description of Dis, Hell's capital city. . . . Even * 
Date's shower of flame that punished blasphemers was re- 
^ . yiwocjuced when a pressure-induced wind blew blazing cin- 
'y^ ders^yer the stricken Hiroshima, setting fire to those areas 
y\ that werp'onc^ protected and upon terrorized evacuees.^. . . 
* It was rain as vile and filthy as any of Dante's fertile imag- 
ination because thife rainfall contained massive amounts 
p radiation, poisoning those on whom it fell. . . . 

It was along the^bank of the river where one found ^the 
most horrible corr^parisonsbehveen Hiroshima and Dante's 

HelL_:_^,,,,Dne^Jiianr^kfT^^ assumed the grisly role 

♦ of. a benpvolent^ Cliaron and^rried as many as He could 
across the river in a pleasure punt and using bamboo poles, 
all he could find in therdesolation. .OncSe across the«river, 
many found themselves in deeper levels of Hell, e^^ctly ^s 
did tho^- spirits in the Inferno, .* . . 
' ;* ... Man, himself, was Ihe creator , of ^Tell on Earth in the " 
form of a^ tWnty-thousaod megacycle atomic bomb that 
killed a hundred thousand people. JDante's Vision of HelP 
was written* withn^fgantzation and justice. In man's, self- 
Aade Hell, punishment'wo^ dispensed with no^ regard to in- 
^: nocence or guilt. ...» w * • • 

Jt is ironic thatJDante's /n/ernd^ should so closely pa^jallel 
^ 'the events that^ took placp,on*.Hiroshima. P6rh^s Dante'^ 
^greatest talent was the ability to se6 seveh centuries into the ' 
future ^nd predict the first atomic bomb. ' ' . 

* When this ^udent enter^L.th^..i:lass the fall," she had never 
' written a .th^e before, artd^ie h^TBfeen away ifrom^chool^or a*^ 
number of years. Once she discovered that s)ie could achieve suc:^ 
cess^throu^ rewriting she became mote and" piore self^bj^de^T. 
^ * ^ • • • • . " \ , • * ' 

•*T!<esife> •St^teiqp'ent Probleittls / _ * ^ 

;Nat all students achieve tbis. degree of, sophisticaiion, of course.^ 
Many student^' have to struggle ^th the basics fJr a long time" 
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before they, can .begin to write even reasonably welK "TJiis is par- 
ticidatly true at. the beginning of the course. The thesis statement 
or topic sentence, the us^?Qf detail, and the conclusion are problems 
which Hiterrelate.'^^Jf the thesis is Weak^ the' student has difficulty ^ 
developing his pr her^idea and coniing to a conclusion. \n thelol-" 
lowing papery tlje student was describing a picture which satirize4> 
a Pillsbury advertisement: 

. The page^in which this picture is on has been divided in 
half. On top of the page is a child in his njother's arms. The . 
mother and child are^'from a .poverty stricken -area of the ^' 
world. The. boy and mother are seated in front of a' shack, 
maybe their home. The little boy has his eyes sHut, ahtj his 
• mother has a distressed look on her face, as if she is asking 
for ^elp. The bottom half of the page is an undemourished , * 
dough boy stands in the 'middle of a dirt field next to an 
empty cardboard container that muflBh dough comes packed 
in. The little dough boy has a bloated belly, openy mouth, 
and IJIs ribs are sh^ng through his skin. j ^ 

Although this paragraph has many problems, the nrfost glaring is 
the firat sentence. When the student -came for .an interview, we 
talked about getting the reader interested at the, beginning. We 
-aiso-fe^jked about the fact that the paper just ended;, it didn't cop- 
^ elude. This may seem to cont/adict . what was said earlier. Al- 
though studfents usually should concen^ifate^on only one problem 
at a time, tbe teacher must evaluate tlje capability and the toler- 
ance level. eaqh student has^for rewjgpbing a paper. With those two' 
points in mind, the student rewrote -the paragraph: . • v 

Hunger is a problem only if you're hungry. A child is 
pictured in his mother's arms. The mother and child QlX^ 
from a poverty-stricken area* of the world. The boy and 
mother are seated iri front of a shack, maybe their home. 

tressed To6^;ti^ if she is asking for help. The captbn readsj 
• "nothin' says noihin' like nothin' from nothin' — and Nills- 
bug[ says it*be^,t]*' Below this is pictured an undemour- 
ished 'dough bo/. ^He starids in the middle of a dirt field 
^ next to an eirotyijcardbo^rd container that muffin t dough 
comes in. The^litlle dough boy has a 'bloated belly,, ogen 

mouth, ahd hisVi^jjft^awing With the scenery bemg 

like this in most poverty stricken areas, I believe the richer - 
parts of the 'world should help in'lhis problem. * / 

Once the student found a more.'tneaningffil topic sentence, she also 
saw the need for adding more details. Having cdncentrated solely 
op the topic 'sentence and^ concluding sente/jce on this paper, she* 
^as able to inqlude these elements in -^er papers and work on 
other writing problems. \ 
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Even thdugl? students have a topic sentence, they may discover 
tjiat when they begin tp. write they cannot develop the topic. For 
example: . . _ . ' . 

Job suffered misfortune without loosing faith in himself. 
Job desired death because he believed God and society had 
' lost faith in him.^ Job felt his suffering had been in vain be- 
' cause he^ believed he hadn't sinned. In tall his suffering lie 
didn't loose' faith^in himself and soon Job realized God and 
society hadn't lost faith in him either, ^fter everything was 
over Job receive -twice as many possessions as he had be- . 
^ . fore because God and Society were on his side from the 
» beginning. ^ , , \ \ " 

Although the student tjiought 'she hdd a direction when she wrote 
her paper, she could sfe^^ that the first three sentences werg choppy 
and the fourth was repetitious and jumped to' a concliisfen without 
prtJof.. She decided to begin with^ new topic sentence thatlkjuld 
be developed: " " 

Qod was on Job's side throughout his, trials. God wagered , 
to Satan by saying, "Behold all that he hath is in thy power; 
only upon hamself put not forth thiiie hand." Job not know- ' 
ing of this waiger set out to prove his integrity. Job's* friends 
*try to conseLbut dfd notj^influence Wrn^because Job s^ys,-'"! 
. Jiave understanding as well as your I am not inferior to 
you." Job calls his friends ."worthless physicians,'* ^oh 
speaks of his integrity when he said, "Behold ngw I have ' 
Oi^ered ttiy cause j I know that I sfiall be justified." In the 
\ * end Job rieceives twice as much* jJrospecity asJie had before, 
*. God theii rebukes Eliphaz and Temanite by saying, .^"My 
wrath. is kindled against thee, and against thy two friend^: 
. . f* ye hav6 not spoken for me the thtng that is nght, aS my 
servant Job hath," ' ■ 

Now the gtudent^s paper had direction and pj<^f. In, the process 
of rewriting^ the paper the student also* discovered, the -value of 
iising fluotations^^^This rexfionple also illusfirates why medJtaics 
should' be discu^ed last. If the instructor had pointed out spellhig 
.and punctuation errors oh'tHe first piaper, the student wotdd^haye 
concentrated ori correctuig |hpse mistakes. In this (»se, the stu- 
dent^s rerwrite is &n entirely differeniiparagfaph TSecause "she has 
concei^trated ori the topic. ]!^o\r|hat -sbe.h^'saii she 
can work on the mechanics. ' . ' • . , . - ^ 

Often in the process of rewriting, students come to inore mean- 
ingful conclusiotjs even when the subject ha^*t^,cQme'up *in dis- 
cussion. One* student, writing on AUce in^Wpn^erlaji^^^^^ 
♦her first draft, "The Caterpillar r^aiizes^that ^QB Mcj^^^ made 
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her decision, she«nmst bear the consequiences of that decision*,^ In 
the student's final draft she"added one n^^re sentence: "In rpality^ 
this is a hard j)art oi growing up." Another student, writing/^pout 
Oedipus Rexy added this sentence to her 'contusion in her ^&ial 
draft: "f^erbaps this is* one reasort the pla^^has lasted so ^ftany, 
yea^; a little of Oedipus is in all of us." A third stxident, writing' 
about Greek sfeers and omens and modem-day belief in the ''supej^ 
nattural," concluded, "It, is possible that, through the studies ^f 
(he past andpresent individuals who are giffed with strange powers, 
we tx)uld begin to have a better understanding of man's, ,full 
poteutiaL" ^ ^ ^ . . , ' 



^Experiments with Form' 



At times, coping with new ideas or -with. ideas, that*' the student 
has never worked out can be frustrafipg. One student started with 
* this th^is on Oedipus: "It seems funny that the fate of one per- 
sol), Oedipus, was caused by bis- own n^i§tance in knowing the 
Truth." After radically revismg thf paro: three times, she started 
a fourth, stopped in mid-se^^fence, and v^'te: "I resolve th^t it is 
impossible to write* a paper dn: Oed. Re^„conceming his fate afnd 
free wilL It only adds more confusidh." However, she did not 
want to pye up entirely on the topic, so she tried to express her 
ideas, in a pbein.' This is the fifth draft of her poem: 

Danger: Pursuit of Truth ' ^ * 

Is this my fate ) > - 

Tabe d^tin^ he)re^ * - 

Without afccomplisfimeht^ " • * ^ . ^ • 

I wanted dear? *- , ' . 

Why don't I admit 

'That all of , this ' ^- . ^ ^ " 

•Was' as much my fault / ' ' " * ^ , , 

^ As his, and hisf? . . / 

Who can t tnili « • 

Take heart* tp Blame? 

One sure excuse^ /..^ * ' ^ 

Isjijy long lost flalne;\ * ' ' . 

Biit what'can 1 say? ^ , - ' . ' 

Wh^.can I blame? ^ ^ ' * • 

The}answer, my fate, 
Is'^still the same. ^ 



The answer, ^e blame 
Is only me. 
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I know better and 
Could siirely see. 



Butiace now what?* 
Amrtodie? 




t 



Oh no, not now, ' 
There's wings, I'll fly. 

riliayonoutv , , - 

To something new 
{ And better myself , • 

Mayb^ others; too! * • , ^ — ' ' 

I jwillnever forget * » . * 

But always forgive * , 

' Myself, a human, 
^ Set forth to live. 

This student found only confusion when she tided to write a theme 
about fate aud free will. She had to find a form' that would help 
her resolve the confusion. Through her persona, Oedipus, she could 
Mtack the problem in a logical way. By the end of the poeto she 
wa^able to come to a resolution; in fact, in the fifth verse her own 
persona took over. 

We feel that students learn to jind. Control, and evaluate 
their ideas- they appreciate other forms. The reasbns for this are 
at least twofold and-mseparabje. First, students discover they 
can control their ideas. This generates a sense of power for^^and 
appreciation of, ordpr, form, and discipline in thinking arid lan- 
guage. Second, students who experience the power of limiting their 
inventions also experience pride and responsibility.* They want to 
present their -idea to readers in its best forni; To understand the 
reader's peirspective means tbe .writer has found the distance from 
.which to. criticize him or herself, ^.'^is distance in self-editiiig .is 
a difficult skill to learn; it is the Socratic dialogue intema)ized. 

If tfe4 teacher were to imposeijprm C*you must writ^ a five- 
paragraph essajf '} on every Writteri assignment, the students would 
be deni^ theilr ;own. creative powers. TJie Oedipus essay was 
doomed fo fair,1blftihe student wSfe able tQ,sfilvage the idea, an^d 
het^ inte^ty, in the poem. ;Othl|ptudeii^ who have wanted to 
e'xperin^ept with poetry discovejecFthat *th6y could express them* 
selves Wtter in prose. One student triedi to write an "Ode to 
A$neas**\in limerick stanzas. First shp realized how incongruous" 
the'^form was for her topic; then she discovered that writing a 
lifnefick, seven stanzas of limericks actually;^ was no simple matter. 
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Another stydent was more successful. He compacted the tragedy 
y^of Oedipus iZexinto shaped verse: . ' . 

_ - ^ . . ~ \ ^ . . Oedipus > . . , . - ' 

Great Ruler- ^ ;^ ' 

Loved by all ' ' " , - 

Accusations of miitder , • . 

Feels he is not gviilty 
Pursues the situation deeper 
^' His life cnmibles before his eyes^- 

> Married to his mother; his son is his^'brother 
- He is the murderer he's looking tor 

»' Now downtrodden and guilty ^ 
He' takes his sight 
Ny^ Leaves in exile 

♦ Looking *sad • , 

^ - > Ruined ^ ^ 

Students who are able to experiment with form gain a greater 
.perception abp^t writing in general. They become aw&:e of- the 
, limits and restnctions tliat various forms place on the Ayriter.^ They 
can experiment \with other voices if thqy .are writing poems, di- 
alogues, radio broadcasts, or letters from fictitious characters to 
other fictitious characters. Afthe same time,^ they'^are still in- 
creasing, their ability to 'think and to organize as well as working 
on Jheir mechanics. Here is one example: 

Oh Hell! ■ • . 

Gtood morning, folks. This is WXYZ, Channel 8. We ar^ 

happy to bring you this live telecast directly from Hell on ^ 
^e trial of Richard Nixon, previous president of the United 
- Stetes. Mr. Nixon just died yesterday, and already it k~to V 
. be cificided where in Hell he will go. Here comes Minos* the ' : 
one who will do the sentencing. I am told ^attfeere is som^ 
confusion as to wheVe Nixon is to^^ $ent . . . Wait! It . 
appears that Minos has made his decision. Nixon shall 
spend 1000 years in each circle of Hell, and after he finishes 
all nine circles, he^wH- start over again, going up. and down 
through the circle^ of Hell for eterhity. . . . Unfortunately, 
we are out of time> so we will now return you to our previ- 
ously scheduled pipgram, in progress. ' ' • / 



The writer Jhas capturerd the voice o^ an on-the-spot^eportery To 
strengthen* his skills in i)ther areas, tl\e il^.tnictor coulff ask him 
to ^vritie^'^e same pap^r as a news broaSdcast or as a newspaper 
articIC'^^^'second example is a personal letter. 
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. July 10, 1605-" 

Dear Don Quixote, ^ • 

When your squire, Sancho Panza, -approached my hQUse| 
earlier today, he found me outside wprking in my garden.^ 
After the introductions were made, he handed me a lettei] 
which I quickly read, but found I couIdn^t make rtiuch ser 
of it . . . " r " 

After a few minutes, Sancho, who had not jtaken his eye 
. from me since he had arrived, . . . suggested ^that we , see 
some shade. . . . Sancho proceeded to explain what yOur ie 
ter meant. First, Sancho oegan by telling me who exactly 
you were — Alonso Quixano--^^ middle-aged gentlemanjof 
■fea Mancha.who has now become a knight-errant. Sir Ejpn 
Quixote. Secondly, he told me that yoii have madfe me ypur 
ladylove. \ . . Eventually, Saincho told ma of all the aci\ 
tures you feave encountered since you became a knight. //Fi- 
nally, he" got.to the part where he told me that you were on 
black mountain doing penance much the same way// the 
knights before, had done them when they hadn't seen their^ 
lady love for a long time. . . ..^ " 

Even though we*have not ever met, I feel certain I that * 
since you l^ve made me your lady love and put" yourself 
throtigh all the agony, pauv and defeat that'you/havi en- 
countered in your adventures for me, then you, Don <^uix- ^ i. 
bte, are the ihan that I have been Searching for to tak 3 me 
♦ as hfs wife. If you will come down off that mountair and 
• jeturn with Sancho, then you and I can be joined in mar- 
riage' an'd live a wonderful life together. : | t 

. . " • Your waiting lady Tove, 

' . ^ o' \ -Dulcinea del T&boso . \ 

The author iadmitted that shI had to take soni^ liberties ^ith the 
actual story' in order to, write the letter. She was awai^' th^t " 
Sancho forgot to t^dce theiett^r' whep he l^ft Dpn Quixote, that 
he never did see Aldonza, andi:hatshe coufd not rekd or write. 
Buf the author wanted.ito express the' feelings^^hat she thought - 
Aldonza would have had if she had* received the "Don's letter. Het 
Aldonza is a considerate, sensitive ypung wonian; so is the. author. 
Wfiile Ken Macrorie defines student writing as coming/from pef- " 
sonal. experience, we define*^the idea of personal experience from a 
broader basfe, i.e., the experiences student? havetwhile reading the 
classics, experiences that emphasize their uniquefiess and, at the 
same time,;;aUQw.ihem to see their connectedness with oth^r au- 
thors through time. 
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. Conclusion v ' . ^ 

^ , We .feel ,t^at. our method of teaphing writing has inany benefits. 
The use of groups andjnterviews lets the students in our classes 
know that someone cai^es about what they say and how they say it. 
Often our students arrived early to edit papers; they established 
a. critic phone service among themselves; and students- kept jour- 
nals and wrote poetry which they frequently st^ared with us and 
the classes! Nonq of these projects was assigned as part of* the 
course. Student evaluations often contained essays in the margins 
about tbeir improvement as listeners as well as their improve- , 
ment in writing that critics had \ noticed earlier in the quarter. 
Many, students, felt that helping ^other students find supporting 
details 'and develop . specific prooi improved their own writing. , 
Perhaps the most frequent tiomment made by students concerned 
the^way they were able to have an ongoing, self-directed seminar 
relating to literature and life. When they realized thatJhe teapb^^ 
.wasn't going to lecture, tfiey developed their own impetus, author- 
ity, aiid confiderice. , They learned that whaf was clear to thfem 
might not he clear to their readers.- - Their written work was not 
shuffled frpm student tg teacher to student to wastebasket They 
kept their work to watch their growth and progress. 

Students totally supported the idea of rewrites. -They appre- 
ciated that by having the end results count in place" of the begin- 
ning tjials we were acknowledging learning *as a process. Perh^s 
the greatest behavior changes which occu'^ in students are the 
' most diifficult to document clearly because they Jn vol veTchanges of 
values. Those changes are often nonyerbat Students who have ' 
stopped wadding 4ip early drafts and angrily throwing them away 
may not be aware how quietly they have forgotten their anger. 

Finally, students, in the laboratory situation learned to work 
and communicate with others, something they will havd to do the 
rest of their lives. They learned to critique as well* as to be cri- 
tiqued. Thfey appreiciated honesty^nd Q])jectivity in reviews of their 
written' work. ^In the midst of a series of small group sessions in- 
volvingj^re^ting, one class spontaneously stopped working with 
. ^ ICosinski's Being There and felt thi^ need to discuss why the college 
was filled with cheating and why po on^ ever cheated in the com- 
pogjition lab. They decided that first of all they did .not need ^6. 

cheajt. Second, everyone knew each other's style to suteh an extent 
^ * 1 1,1. ^ 

that students felt it would not be possible. The discussion ended 
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with Kosinski aind the kind if learning which takes plaCe when 

nobody listens. ' . V • 

The discussion of prfewriting still contained tensions about writ- 
ing difRcultie^. One student who* had* written two limited, work- 
able thesis statements asked, for help. ^ problem wasjhat he 
founds the' workable plans boring and too easy. He had riotes about 
another idea%vhich he could not resolve, ^that was the idea whfch 
he wanted to work wilh. Another student «aid: "All I see is so 
interrelated tha^ if I discuss one idea, I want to talk about all the 
ofhers/' If an idea does not interest students op if it seems too 
^at, they do not pursue it. Givirig writers options, therefore, offers 
diversity and necessitates that the student te^olve this diversity 

through choice. * i-' ^ ' ^ 

In this way experiments in individualizing the teaching of writ- 
ing cause us to rede6ne the experimental process and the language 
with which we discuss it. "A" experiment of this scale, involving " 
as it Hoes large expanses oLtime, experience, and growth, stresses 
the critical dialogue between the student and the^oup with whom 
that student chooses to study. The student experiences multiple 
rolps and_has the option to control and to experiment with his or 
her own writing process. Tli6 student controls the directip^ of the 
, experiment rather than being controlled 'for the sake of the experi- 
ment. The stress i*s upon *aefining and doing. ' One student eval- 
uated the course in the following way: * • ; 

When I started this class a million years ago, I,thought ; 
the purpose of -educatioh was to rfemember answe{?. Now I y 
havG*;50 many qu^tions that sometimes I am frustrated tha^ 
I can't answer them because there' are so many and becau«e 
1^ some-'inswers are more questions. It has made my life hner- 
t esting. Thank you. • . > / 

Many j)rofe.ssionala autside the college wha did not observe our 
laboratory 4n' person foWd|the question: "After three years of 
•coUaborating^td: establilh ailab/to design a course, and to write 
. a monograph, how carj jrou |till stand each other?" We managed 
to do this because our foodel wis a built-in brainstorming session, 
a portable seminar,. an ongoing dialogue, and a -think-tank. We 
were able to encourage," teach, and criticize one another. Our stu- 
dents, who were themselves learning about g^o^ips,. \frere aware 
' of our small group of ^wo, and" often when we were exchanging^ 
-datl in places where students were, we accumulated* student mem- 
bers. A class assembled while we.were discussing an early draft 
of this book. As^ve disbanded to start teaching, one student asked 
if the movie rights would be for sale. Another said, "Jf^o, make it 
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an epic poem." Still another, the beginning God created Adam, 
Eve, sm the Tree of the WrittVn Word. He looked when He was' 
finished and saw that it was fragmentary, dajigling, and misplaced/* 
So one of us said: '-"You have five minutes to make notes defining* 
this lab.'\ We used those notes in class as a vehicle into J^oteg 
from the Underground among other topics. Tlfus/ we and the stu; 
dents continue to gro\^ and to design approaches' to writing. 
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